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Creative Approaches to Perennial 


Curriculum Problems 


wo hundred professional educators 

with special interest in and responsi- 
bility for curriculum development in the 
local school systems of northeastern 
United States assembled at Teachers 
College on November 19 for a three-day 
work conference for leaders in super- 
vision and curriculum improvement. 
This was the eighth such conference to 
be sponsored by the Department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching of the College but 
the first to be set up on a regional basis 
rather than a national one. The conference 
guests included classroom teachers giving 
leadership to local curriculum commit- 
tees, school principals, supervisors, help- 
ing teachers, curriculum assistants, con- 
sultants, directors or coordinators, de- 
partment heads, school superintendents, 
and curriculum professors from nearby 
colleges and universities who do con- 
sultant work with schools in the New 
York City area. About fifty doctoral 
students in the Department of Curricu- 


lum and Teaching and a like number of 
staff members from all divisions of the 
College participated at various points in 
the planning and management of the 
conference as well as in group considera- 
tion of the significant problems on which 
the conference was focused. 

The opening address, “Curriculum 
Makers and their Critics: A Persistent 
Problem,” was given by Professor Law- 
rence A. Cremin of Teachers College. 
At the second general session a panel led 
by Professors Arno Bellack and Stephen 
M. Corey discussed why and how 
“Schools Engage in Action Research.” 
The dinner speaker was Robert Graham 
Staines of Australia, who talked about 
“The United Nations and the Future of 
American Education.” These three con- 
ference features are reported in the pages 
that follow. A fourth feature of the con- 
ference, the work of small problem-cen- 
tered discussion groups, is also included 
in this conference report. 
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The Curriculum Maker and His Critics: 


A Persistent American Problem 
LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AWRENCE K. Frank, in a challenging 
Seem first published in 1944, has 
given us a curious but suggestive concep- 
tion of the role of the historian in modern 
society. The essay is entitled “The His- 
torian as Therapist,’ and in it, Frank 
pleads for a continuing rewriting of his- 
tory from generation to generation.! 
The historian as therapist, Frank argues, 

“is needed to release man from the coer- 
cions and distorted versions of his tra- 
ditions, of his ‘past.’ Man is at the 
mercy of these versions of his past, these 
selectively organized presentations of 
traditions and events from which he de- 
rives his cultural heritage, his image of 
himself, and his ideas of his future.” Only, 
he concludes, as man frees himself from 
the fetters of outmoded interpretations 
of his past can he use history as a re- 
source for enlightened solutions of his 
present problems. 

Frank’s argument becomes less curious 
as we apply it to our contemporary situa- 
tion in American education. One might 
say without overstatement that a genera- 
tion of our educators has grown up on 
the writings of Ellwood P. Cubberley 
and Paul Monroe. These men were writ- 
ing during a period of phenomenal edu- 

1 Lawrence K, Frank, Society as the Patient 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1948), Chapter 25. 


cational expansion. As they looked about 

them, they saw a school structure which 
was the envy of other nations—an ele- 
mentary system which embraced the vast 
majority of America’s children and a 
secondary system which enrolled more 
youngsters than other secondary schools 
the world over. It is little wonder that 
they looked to the future with optimism, 
and that they painted a picture of edu- 
cational struggles which had been waged 
and won, and enemies which had been 
routed and destroyed. The great battles 
—to use Cubberley’ s phrase—were over; 
and Americans might presumably look 
forward for many years to the happy 
business of peacefully perfecting their 
school systems. 

One soon realizes w hy the present g gen- 
eration of educators, nurtured as it has 
been on this version of history, finds itself 

perplexed and disgruntled over the 
recent attacks on American public edu- 
cation. To those who received their 
charge to duty from the writings of 
Cubberley and_ his contemporaries, the 
Allen Zolls, Lucille Crains, Milo Mce- 
Donalds, and Merwin K. Harts and their 
insidious work in Pasadena, Englewood, 
Port Washington, Scarsdale, and a dozen 
other American communities are an an- 
achronism—phenomena out of another 


age. To phrase the problem in Frank’s 
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terms, what is needed is another look at 
the history—a reassessment of the past 
which will more effectively equip us to 
deal with the problem at hand. It is as 
a brief introduction to this task that | 
should like to develop my discussion. 

Certainly, one fact soon becomes clear 
even on the briefest perusal of the growth 
of American education: attacks on pub- 
lic schools and public-school people are 
as old as the public school itself. They 
were present in the early days, when the 
fathers of the public school were begin- 
ning their work, and they have only be- 
come intensified in the years since. Rather 
than constituting a given enemy which 
was fought and destroy ed, the attackers 
have been the constant companions of 
the American schoolman—hounding him 
during some periods in guerrilla actions, 
waging full-scale warfare in others. While 
this discussion might well deal with any 
number of these periods, I should like 
to concentrate on two: first, the years 
during which Horace Mann was rede- 
signing the conception and program of 
moral education in the common school; 
and second, the years when Francis W. 
Parker was building the foundations of a 
new educational method. From a reassess- 
ment of those years, I think we can draw 
some useful conclusions about our pres- 
ent predicament. 


MANN AND HIS CRITICS 


Horace Mann fought many battles 
during his lifetime, but none was so 
fundamental as the one he fought to 
remove sectarian religion from America’s 
public schools. Mann had been one of the 
earliest leaders to help in the building of 
a new educational ideal for America. 
The years after 1789 had witnessed the 
extension of the suffrage, the widening 
of candidacy for public office, the growth 
of industrialism, the rise of the labor 
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movement, and the emergence of a ve- 
hement (almost querulous) nationalism. 
More and more it was felt that the school 
would have to take on certain tasks 
which could no longer be left to chance 
education by family and church, and 
therefore that schooling would have to 
be made available to all future citizens. 
The answer of Mann and his colleagues 
was the common school, a school not 
common in the traditional European 
sense of “for the common people,” but 
common in a new sense of common to 
all the people.? Only in a school where 
children of all economic classes, reli- 
gious creeds, and political persuasions 
could meet on a free and equal basis did 
these leaders see the amelioration of 
divisive influences which threatened the 
social cohesion so necessary to the new 
Republic. All their faith was expressed, 
perhaps, in the optimistic statement of a 
Massachusetts clergyman before a citi- 
zens’ association for the improvement of 
common schools in 1839: 


I want to see the children of the rich and 
poor sit down side by side on equal terms, 
as members of one family—a great brother- 
hood—deeming no one distinguished above 
the rest but the best scholar and the best 
boy—giving free and natural play to their 
affections, at a time of life when lasting 
friendships are often formed, and worldli- 
ness and pride have not yet alienated heart 
from heart.? 


Not only was this common school to 
serve the public, it was also to be sup- 
ported and controlled by the public. In 
this way, no child could ever be banned 
for poverty, and no partisan political, 
economic, or religious group could ever 


2See Lawrence A. Cremin, The American 
Common School: An Historic Conception, Part 
II (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951). 


3 The Common School Journal, Vol. 1 (1839), 
p. 60. 
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control the school for its own private 
purposes. 

Given such a school—supported by, 
controlled by, and serving the public— 
what would it teach? What ideally would 
be its curriculum? Generally, the reform- 
ers came fairly close to what we would 
today call a common-learnings-type cur- 
riculum. They, thinking in the terms of 
their nineteenth-century outlook, called 
it a common branch curriculum—mean- 
ing those branches of knowledge which 
should be the common equipment of 
every citizen. Specifically, these funda- 
mentals embraced three areas of instruc- 
tion: training in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for everyday use; moral edu- 
cation so that knowledge could be put to 
proper use; and education for patriotism 
and citizenship. While there was some 
argument over which studies would best 
nurture patriotism and loyalty, it was 
generally agreed that history and geog- 
raphy would accomplish this purpose. 
When the problem of a proper moral 
education was raised, however, bitter 
controversy ensued. 

In the nineteenth century, the moral 
good was so intimately bound up with 
religious faith that the two were practi- 
cally inseparable in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Thus, morality would have to be in- 
culcated by and through a religious faith. 
Yet how could this be done in view of 
the multiplicity of churches, each hold- 
ing its own doctrinal interpretation of 
the Christian religion? Educational lead- 
ers wanted youngsters of all religious 
convictions in the same school. Yet the 
teaching of any given religious faith in 
the schools would be tantamount to 
proselytism and the eventual exclusion, 
by reason of conscience, of members of 
other faiths. 

It was to this seemingly insurmountable 
problem that Horace Mann turned in his 
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role as curriculum maker. Mann was a 
deeply religious person—one who always 
took his religion seriously. His quest was 
for a program which would enable him 
to serve this new common-school ideal 
without giving up his loyalty to Chris- 
tianity and the need for it in an educa- 
tional program. The solution he proposed 
profoundly influenced the future of 
American schooling. Why not, Mann 
queried, cull from the various creeds 
the common elements on which all agreed 
and teach these in the school? More ex- 
tensive doctrinal instruction could be 
left to the home and the church. “The 
diversity of religious doctrines,” he wrote 
in 1839, “. . . would render it difficult 
to inculcate any religious truths 
were it not for two reasons: first, that 
the points on which the different por- 
tions of a Christian community differ 
among themselves are far less numerous 
than those on which they agree; and, 
secondly, were it not also true, that a 
belief in those points in which they all 
agree, constitutes the best possible prepa- 
ration for each to proceed in adding those 
distinctive particulars, deemed necessary 
to a complete and perfect faith.”* To ac- 
complish this, Mann proposed two de- 
vices: the Bible would be read without 
comment (for, as he urged, the Bible is 
God-made while sectarianism is man- 
made); and the teacher by his every 
word and action would counsel the great 
moral truths of Christianity in a 
sectarian context. 

It is one thing to have a good idea 
about a curriculum change, but quite 
another to get it accepted. How did 
Mann’s idea fare in Massachusetts? Any 
picture of the struggle which ensued 
must be framed in a knowledge of the 
continued hammering at the common- 


non- 


4 The Common School Journal, Vol. 1 (1839), 
p. 14. 
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school idea which went on throughout 
the period. Attacks on political, eco- 
nomic, and social grounds were particu- 
larly vehement. Newspapers in every part 
of the country complained that educa- 
tional taxation was “worse than highway 
robbery,” that universal schooling would 
disturb the time-honored  social-class 
structure, that the poor would abuse 
their privileges and irresponsibly multi- 
ply like rabbits, and that the whole idea 
was “socialistic” to begin with. “Schools 
are sufficiently plenty . . . ,” wrote a cor- 
respondent to the Raleigh (North Caro- 
lina) Register in and children 
“should pass their days in the cotton 
patch, or at the plow, or in the cornfield, 
instead of being mewed up in a school 
house, where they are learning nothing. 
. | hope you do not conceive it at all 
necessary, that ev erybody should be able 
to read, write, and cipher.” 5 Others un- 
doubtedly agreed with the alarm ex- 
pressed by the New Jersey Presbyterian 
Synod in 1845 that “the race of religious 
and infidel youth, such as may be: ex- 
pected to issue from public schools . . . 
will not be fit to sustain our free insti- 
tutions.” ® 
Within this context, Mann went to 
work. The story has been told often, but 
it is worthy of reiteration. When Mann 
became secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, in 1837, there 
had already been in effect for ten years 
a state law giving local school commit- 
tees the authority to purchase school 
books provided that none be included 
“which are calculated to favour any par- 
ticular religious sect or tenet.”7 More- 


1829, 


5 Charles L. Coon, The Beginnings of Public 
Education in North Carolina (Raleigh, Edwards 
& Broughton, 1908), p. 432. 

6 J. J. Janeway, Report to the Synod of New 
Jersey on the Subject of Parochial Schools, p- 5: 
Philadelphia: n.d. 

7Laws of 1827, Ch. CXLIII, Sec. 7. 
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over, shortly before the board had been 
created, the state had also passed a law 
authorizing school districts to raise by 
taxation funds for local school libraries. 
Few districts went ahead and did so, and 
in 1838, Mann took steps to arrange with 
a commercial publisher for two reason- 
ably priced sets of books which might 
be made available to district officers. 
When the plan was announced, the 
American Sunday School Union, through 
its secretary, Frederick A. Packard, in- 
quired as to whether Abbot’s The Child 
in the Home—published by the Union— 
might be used. Mann read the book and 
found it imbued with Calvinist preach- 
ments which would undoubtedly have 
offended the Universalists in Massachu- 
setts. Therefore he replied that he would 
rather abandon the whole scheme of li- 
braries completely than include a single 
book of that sort on his list.® 

Packard’s response, carrying with it 
the implied weight of the American Sun- 
day School Valen, was sharp and acri- 
monious. Packard vehemently attacked 
Mann and the Board, first at a meeting 
of orthodox Congregational clergymen 
in New Bedford, and later in a pair of 
anonymous letters to a New York news- 
paper. On both occasions he questioned 
the worth and practicability of Mann’s 
program of religious education.® Neither 
Mann nor the Board replied directly to 
his charges. 

The embers of the Packard contro- 
versy smouldered for six years, and 
again burst into flame in 1844. In that 
year a group of Philadelphia citizens had 
engaged Daniel Webster to argue before 
the United States Supreme Court against 

8 Mann to Packard, March 18, 1838 [Corre- 
spondence bound as Mann Papers in Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Library]. 

® New-York Observer, Vol. XVI, No. 42, 
Oct. 20, 1838, p. 16, and No. 43, Oct. 27, 1838, 


p- 172. 
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the will of Stephen Girard of Pennsyl- 
vania—a will which had established a 
school where no sectarian religion was 
ever to be taught and no ecclesiastic ever 
to enter. The heightenend interest in 
the case led the Reverend Edward A. 
Newton, a former member of the Board 
of Education who had resigned during 
the library controversy, to attack the 
non-sectarian policy of the Massachusetts 
schools.’ Such a policy, he argued, could 
only lead to an unhealthy and godless 
skepticism in the school children of the 
state. Mann replied courteously, using 
his note to clarify and support ‘the pro- 
gram he espoused. In response, the editor 
of the Christian Witness and Church 
Advocate, an Episcopalian organ, accused 
him of so diluting religious instruction 
in the attempt to be non-sectarian that 
the program was worthless. The weight 
of editorial opinion in other 
seems to have been with Mann. 

The third and probably the most vitri- 
olic exchange came in 1846. The Rever- 
end Matthew Hale Smith, a sermon 
entitled “The Ark of God on a New 
Covenant,” accused Mann of sponsoring 
godless schools from which the Bible 
and religion had been removed. Interest 
flared, and in a subsequent exchange of 
tracts and letters, Mann once again sim- 
ply and clearly stated what was actually 
going on in the schools and the philoso- 
phy behind the program.'' Here, too, 
editorial support seemed strongly to 
favor the new approach, and the pro- 
gram continued and flourished. 

What were some of the things Mann 
had done to him this support from his 
constituency? A principal clue, perhaps, 


journals 


10See The 
(Boston: 1844). 

11See The Bible, the 
Conrmon Schools 
1847). 


Common School Controversy 


Rod, and Religion in 
(Boston, Redding and Co. 
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lies in the many ways in which he con- 
tinually explained and publicized his new 
approach. Every two weeks from 1839 
through 1848, Mann edited and published 
an issue of his Common School Journal 
a periodical which did much to set forth 
and explain his views to the public as 
well as to his confreres in education. A 
similar purpose was served by his much 
publicized twelve annual reports to the 
Board—every one of which was a simple 
and forthright statement of his beliefs. 
Mann also lectured as often as possible 
to groups of every kind and persuasion, 
and used these lectures to bring his views 
to the people. Many of these lectures 
were to groups of teachers, and he dili- 
gently used these occasions to talk with 
them about the program they were carry- 


ing on. Finally, Mann—particularly in 
the controversies with Newton and 


Smith—answered his attackers quickly, 
directly, and forcefully. Moreover, he 
had worked closely enough with the 
forces in the community w ho supported 
him—in this case, church groups Mr 
ministers—that they entered the fray i 
his behalf. Mann had found his friends 
in time of calm, and they were ready to 
serve him in time of stress. In 1847, a 
year after the Smith controversy, Mann’s 
success was epitomized by a glowing 
commendation in the inaugural address 
of Governor George Briggs, an ardent 
Baptist, who noted that Mann’s work 
would “earn for him the lasting grati- 
tude of the generation to which he be- 
longs.” !” 

said about Mann 
and his work, but let us turn to our sec- 
ond focus of attention—the years roughly 
a third of a century later, when Colonel 
Francis W. Parker was attempting his 


Much more might be 


fundamental innovations in the realm of 


method. 
12 Acts and Resolves of 1847 


. pr. 576-78. 
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PARKER AND HIS CRITICS 


In October, 1837, less than four months 
after Horace Mann had become secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board, Francis 
W. Parker was born in what is presently 
the city of Manchester, New Hampshire. 
The thirty-eight years between that time 
and the time of Parker’s appointment as 
Superintendent at Quincy, Massachusetts, 
were eventful years for American edu- 
cation. The public-school idea had firmly 
taken root on the American scene, and 
enrollments had risen to approximately 
eight million, with an annual expenditure 
in the neighborhood of seventy million 
dollars. While these figures seem modest 
when compared with contemporary en- 
rollments and expenditures, they repre- 
sented phenomenal advances for those 
years. 

' As I have asserted, these advances were 
made in the face of continued attacks 
throughout the years. In spite of Horace 
Mann’s “victory,” one notes any number 
of public men and ministers dubbing the 
public school a godless institution. All 
of the arguments of the 1840's were ad- 
vanced and reargued. For many a news- 
paper editor, the public school was still 
“socialism”—in fact, they had coined a 
new word, “agrarianism.” School taxa- 
tion was still denounced, and the leveling 
tendencies of the common school were 
still decried. Compulsory attendance, 
thought by many to be a logical culmina- 
tion of the common-school ‘ideal, was for 
others a final subjection of humankind to 
arbitrary state authority. There were 
these attacks and more. The public school 
had been operating for fifty years now, 
and was a fitting scapegoat for ev ery ill 
of industrial civilization. For example, 
one man urged in a scholarly treatise that 
there were no crimes to speak of in co- 
lonial Virginia—and no schools. In 1880 


- 


Virginia’s crime rate was rising and so 
were public school enrollments. The 
“logical” conclusion was clear: public 
schools caused crime.'* And so it was 
with suicide, divorce, insanity, and tu- 
berculosis. A growing body of tracts, 
pamphlets, editorials, and lengthy books 
proclaimed these exposés to the Ameri- 
can people during the next twenty years. 
This, then, was the workshop of Francis 
W. Parker. 

And what of the schools themselves? 
There is every indication that while in 
many places their physical appearance 
had improved and their offering ex- 
panded, the character of their program 
was much the same as it had been a 
century before. In many cases one “kept” 
school instead of ‘ ‘teaching” it, and that 
often involved activities ranging from 
chopping wood for the stove to beating 
up the larger students—or keeping order 
as it was called. In those places where 
one could devote more attention to the 
actual teaching of school, there was much 
to be desired. The teacher had a body of 
content—usually contained in prescribed 
textbooks—for the youngster to learn. 
Learning usually involved being able to 
read and recite from memory this re- 
quired content. While there is no doubt 
that much of this content was useful and 
applicable in given situations, the situa- 
tions usually eluded the youngster. 
Learning and schooling were thereby so 
often a continuing, intolerable drudgery. 
Semester after semester, book after book, 
and recitation after recitation the process 
went on until at a given point the young- 
ster was adjudged to have completed his 
elementary studies and to be fit for the 
world or perhaps the high school. 

There is no doubt that some teachers 

18 Zach. Montgomery, The School Question 


from a Parental and Non-Sectarian Stand-Point 
(Washington, Gibson Bros., 1886). 
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worked admirably within this pattern, 
dealing with the materials in an interest- 
ing, often engrossing, manner. Also, there 
is no doubt that some y oungsters thrived 
under it, and many of its “products are 
numbered among the great of America. 
But the waste of human resources must 
have been appalling. 

There were those in Europe during 
the nineteenth century who were be- 
ginning to realize this. Pestalozzi and his 
colleagues were working out radically 
new educational methods at Yverdon in 
Switzerland, and attracting world-wide 
attention. The educational revolution 
they were creating involved a complete 
shift of emphasis from the subject matter 
to the child himself. How, they asked, 
can we best develop the mental, moral, 
and manual capabilities of each individual 
youngster with whom we work? Their 
answers worked havoc with the tradi- 
tional approach; for, realizing that mean- 
ingful learning could come only from 
the senses, they put the books away for 
much of the early program and took the 
child outside the classroom to learn about 
the world around him. Others, in and 
out of universities, were looking at the 
manifold problems of method. No less a 
man than Johann Friedrich Herbart, who 
had taken Kant’s chair of philosophy at 
Konigsberg, initiated a whole school of 
thought (particularly with respect to 
teaching method), while Froebel in the 
1830's and 1840’s was developing his con- 
ception of the kindergarten 

These stirrings inevitably had their 
repercussions in America. Pestalozzian 
ideas are clearly discernible in journals, 
textbooks, and even given school pro- 
grams during the years after 1805.1 
They received their first great advance, 


14 Will S. Monroe, History of the Pestaloz- 
zian Movement in the United States (Syracuse, 
Bardeen, 1907). 


however, in the work of Edward A, 
Sheldon at the Oswego State Normal 
School in New York during the late 
1850’s and early 1860's. Oswego soon 
became one of the important creative 
centers of educational thought in Amer- 
ica; its teachers were eagerly sought 
after, its classes were visited by hundreds 
from every part of the nation. Kinder- 
gartens made their aprearance in the 
1850's, while Herbart’s ideas bygan to 
enjoy currency during the 1870's. 

Parker, too, on his return from service 
in the Civil War, became disturbed with 
the traditional approach. During a period 
of teaching in Dayton, Ohio, between 
1860 and 1871 he began avidly to read 
the works of Sheldon, Horace Mann, and 
a number of European educators. When 
an aunt died and left him a small legacy 
he determined to follow Mann’s example 
and spend a period of study in Europe. 
In his two and a half years there he not 
only studied at the University of King 
William in Berlin, but traveled widely 
through Holland, Switzerland, _ Italy, 
France, and Germany, eagerly observing 
the innovations in the schools he visited. 
On his return to the United States, 
Parker was determined to sponsor similar 
changes in American schools. 

His opportunity came soon. In 1873 
the school committee of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, sensing that all was not well 
with Quincy’s schools, decided to con- 
duct the annual school examination them- 
selves. When the committee appeared for 
the examination, no less a man than John 
Quincy Adams, president of the Board 
and descendant of the House of Quincy 
Adams, took the place of the teacher. 
The expected occurred. While the 
youngsters knew their rules of grammar 
thoroughly, they could not write an 
ordinary E nglish letter. While they could 
read with facility from their textbooks, 
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similarly graded material that they had 
not seen confused them. They could spell 
the authorized lists with alacrity, but 
could not spell in the letters they wrote. 
The committee had made its discovery 
and was‘determined to change the cur- 
riculum. After some brief exchanges, it 
was decided that Colonel Parker was the 
man for the job, and he was elected 
superintendent i} 1875. 

Things soon began to happen in 

Quincy. They are described well in a 
short biography of Parker published in 
1900: 
The set program was first dropped, then 
the speller, the reader, the grammar, and 
the copy-book. The alphabet, too, was 
treated with slight deference; it was not in- 
troduced to the children by name, but they 
were set at once to work making words and 
sentences. The teachers woke up, and had 
to depend upon lively wits for success. No 
longer could they comfortably hear recita- 
tions from convenient text-books—there 
were no text-books. Other books there were 
in plenty, and magazines and newspapers. 
Teachers and pupils had to learn first of all 
to think and observe. Then bye-and-bye 
they put these powers to work on the re- 
quired subjects.'® 

The program itself was an immediate 
success and attracted national attention 
as “the Quincy System.” Interestingly 
enough, Parker himself decried this label- 
ing, protesting that there was nothing 
particularly revolutionary in the new ap- 
proach. “I repeat,” he wrote in his report 
of 1878-79, “that I am simply trying to 
apply well-established principles of teach- 
ing, principles derived directly from the 
laws of the mind. The methods springing 
from them are found in the development 
of every child. They are used every- 


15 Marion Foster Washburne, “Col. Francis 
W. Parker; The Man and Educational Re- 
former,” Francis Wayland Parker: His Life and 
Educational Reform Work (New York and 
Chicago, E. L. Kellogg, 1900), p. 19 


where except in school. I have introduced 
no new principle, method, or detail. No 
experiments have been tried, and there 
is no peculiar ‘Quincy System.’ ” *® 

What, then, were some of these well- 
founded principles that Parker was ad- 
vancing? Many are at the heart of what 
we today conceive of as a program of 
good education. Parker wrote constantly 
of self-activity as the key to all education. 
“We learn to do by doing,” he said in 
1883, “to hear by hearing, and to think 
by thinking. The greatest delight of all 
teaching is to place the difficulty squarely 
before the pupils . . . and then, let them 
work it out for themselves.”!* Parker 
was constantly concerned with the inter- 
ests and problems of growing youngsters, 
and sought to tailor his program to these 
interests. Much of this tailoring came in 
the form of opportunities freely to model, 
paint, draw, and sing. Nevertheless, he 
was always conscious of social motives 
and needs, and never lost sight of them 
in gearing the curriculum to individuals. 
Above all, Parker inveighed against ri- 
gidity in the educational program, and 
sought in its place a supple flexibility 
which would release both the teacher 
and the child to a stimulating and pro- 
ductive freedom. Parker himself in 1900 
remarked, “There never was a Quincy 
method or a Quincy System, unless we 
agree to call the Quincy method a spirit 
of study and the Quincy system one of 
everlasting change.” ** 

What of Parker’s critics? They were 
untiring in their resistance. As early as 


16 Report of the School Committee of the 
Town of Quincy for the School Year 1878-79, 
(Boston, Cochrane and Sampson, n.d.) p. 15 

17 Francis W. Parker, Talks on Teaching 
(New York, Barnes, 1883), p. 115. 

18 Francis W. Parker, “The Quincy Method,” 
Report of the Commissioner on Education for 
the Year 1902 (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1903), pp. 239-40. 
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the years he spent in Dayton he had 
been roundly attacked by ‘the textbook 
publishers, who saw in Parker’s innova- 
tions a threat to their sales. With the 
notoriety of the work at Quincy the 
attacks mounted. Some elements in 
Quincy felt strongly that Parker and his 
program were far too expensive to war- 
rant continuation; and each year between 
1875 and 1880 the Board and Parker had 
to fight to maintain the new curriculum. 
From other quarters came the criticism 
that the children might very well be 
happy, “but did they learn? Could they 
spell?” And these persons were not at all 
quieted when in 1880 a survey of the 
whole county by an inspector of the 
Massachusetts State Board revealed that 
Quincy’s youngsters did better at every 
one of the fundamentals except arithme- 
tic—where they stood third or fourth— 
than those of any other town in the 
county.'® No, the report was attacked as 
unfair. From still other quarters—in fact 
from the ranks of educators themselves— 
came criticisms that the system was falsely 
grounded, that it made ‘false claims, and 
that it embodied nothing new anyway. 
When, after a brief interlude in Bos- 
ton, Parker assumed the principalship of 
the Cook County Normal School in the 
suburbs of Chicago and there attempted 
to continue and perfect his methods, his 
critics grew even more vehement and 
more bitter. Of the many which might 
be cited, none was more representative 
than Charles S. Thornton, a member of 
the Cook County Board of Education. 
Parker had early come into conflict with 
Thornton by dismissing a teacher friendly 
to the latter. Thornton’s continual snip- 
ing after this incident came to a head in 
the report of an examination of the nor- 
19See Charles Francis Adams, “Scientific 


Common-School Education,” Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, Vol. LXI (1880), p. 934. 


mal school which he submitted to the 
Board in November, 1891. Needless to 
say, it was decidedly reminiscent of the 
Quincy criticisms. “It is with great re- 
gret, ” Thornton wrote, “that I must 
report that the results indicate desultory 
work and careless, inattentive, and idle 
habits.” He had found the students he 
tested unable to write even the simplest 
expositions about everyday objects, and 
did not blame them for it in view of the 
great deal of class time wasted on “cele- 
brations, excursions, and show work to 
please visitors.”*° When the fact was 
later brought to light that Thornton had 
concentrated ona ‘half dozen slow learn- 
ers which Parker had brought into the 
practice school to keep the group heter- 
ogeneous, Thornton himself seemed little 
disturbed. 

Parker’s retort at the same Board meet- 
ing was sharp but considered. “I should 
like to know,” he queried, “how we could 
measure physical culture, musical growth, 
or moral development. . . . This man who 
has never taught any a day in his life 
comes up and states that I am a failure 
after thirty-seven practice. 
When he comes to the school and acts 
like a gentleman, I will give him any 
information he wants.”?! The exchange 
set off a seesaw of examinations, reports, 
and counter-reports. A month later the 
county superintendent of schools carried 
on some tests and denied i7 toto Thorn- 
ton’s accusation. It was then argued, how- 
ever, that the superintendent—a_ close 
friend of Parker’s—had done a_ white- 
wash. Therefore, a third examination was 
given by another member of the Board, 
with disastrous results for the students. 


years of 


Nevertheless, when the county superin- 
tendent gave the same questions to stu- 
dents in fourteen schools of Chicago, the 


20 Chicago Tribune, November 22, 1891, p. 3 


21 Ibid. 
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results were equally poor. Needless to 
say, the w hole affair caught the eyes of 
local new spaper editors, and throughout 
the remainder of the 18g0’s the Chicago 
Tribune, Times-Herald, and Evening 
Post carried charges that fads such as 
music, drawing, and physical culture 
were ruining youngsters, and counter- 
charges about the failure of the tradi- 
tional school. Throughout the stormy 
period, the Normal School and its prin- 
cipal stood. 

What were some of the ways in which 
Parker fought back during these years? 
The resemblance to Mann’s methods is 
interesting. Early in the controversy, the 
editor of the School Journal opened its 
columns to Parker, and Parker used them 
often and well over the years to explain 
his position to his colleagues in the pro- 
fession. Parker was always 
direct and prompt in his responses to 

sriticism—speaking out forthrightly yet 
courteously “attacked. 
Parker, like Mann, was careful to make 


Moreover, 


when he was 


his ideas clear to the teachers who worked 
with him. In fact, lectures to teachers 
form a major part of his published works. 
Probably the most potent characteristic 
of Parker in this respect was his ability 

0 keep the community groups which 
were backing him not only informed but 
working in his behalf. This was clear in 
the Quincy situation, where his Board 
not only remained with him throughout 
the fray but helped to defend him with 
articles in important journals of opinion, 
with public statements, and with personal 
approbation. So it was also during the 
Cook County and Chicago experience. 
Finally, Parker had a remarkable ability 
to inspire personal loyalty among his 
staff members, even when the latter were 
divided with regard to policy. 


SOME PRESCRIPTIONS 
FOR ACTION 


If the historian can really act as a 
therapist perhaps this is the place for a 
prescription. Seriously, it appears that 
this conception given us by Cubberley 
and his contemporary historians that the 
battles have been fought and won has 
clearly acted to becloud the present 
situation. Mann won his battle; but it is 
quite evident that we are still fighting 
vigorously to maintain the non-sectarian 
character of the public school. Parker 
won his battle; but aren’t many of us 
still fighting to secure his kind of pro- 
gram, and aren’t others of us fighting to 
hold advances that have been made? No, 
I’m afraid that although Mann and Parker 
won their battles, they did not win them 
once and for all. Perhaps, like the struggle 
for liberty, these battles have to be won 
anew by each and every generation of 
educators. W hat, then, do we learn from 
this changed view of the history of 
American public education? It seems to 
me we learn a number of things. 

First, 1 believe we must study these 
attacks of the past, and study them care- 
fully. George Santayana has counseled 
that those who forget the past are con- 
demned to repeat it; and this is good 
counsel for the situation at hand. What 
men have made these attacks, and why? 
What have been their arguments? What 
were the social, political, economic, re- 
ligious—or for that matter, 
factors involved? 


personal— 
To what extent were 
the attacks expressions of deeper currents 
and controversies in American life—as 
are so many of the present ones? How 
have great educators of the past coped 
with these attacks, and what can we learn 
from their successes and failures? These 
and other questions should be our con- 
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stant concern. And this introduces an- 
other vastly important task for the his- 
torian: that is, to tell us what kind of 
man is able to stand his ground in the 
face of such attacks. In our recent con- 
cern with “social forces” in history— 
and it is a very valid concern—we his- 
torians have perhaps de-emphasized bio- 
graphical elements to too great an ex- 
tent. It seems to me that we have the 
responsibility of telling today’s would-be 
curriculum maker that he enters what 
can be a perilous occupation, and of tell- 
ing him “what it takes” to withstand the 
pressures. 

Second, I believe that curriculum mak- 
ers must root themselves in the historical 
values of our public-school ideal more 
than they ever have before. For, as in 
other times, it is not just this or that 
curriculum which is being attacked, it is 
the whole conception and institution of 
public education. When the _public- 
school idea is attacked as godless, ma- 
terialistic, irreligious, or atheistic I think 
we have a responsibility to inform the 
American people about the deeply reli- 
gious men who conceived it and have 
since dedicated their lives to its realiza- 
tion. Similarly, when the idea of a secular 
public-school curriculum is pronounced 
“totalitarian”—as it was not long ago 
in a lengthy statement by a group of 
prominent clergymen in one of our lead- 
ing denominations?*—I think we must 
forcefully point out the sincere devotion 
to American democracy of those who 
in the past have espoused this idea and 
who do so today. Democratic and equali- 
tarian principles have been the lifeblood 
of the public school; and if, as Dean 
Hollis Caswell urged in his Steinmetz 
Lecture last spring, there is now going 
on a “great reappraisal of public educa- 


22See The New York Times, November 16, 
1952, p. 80. 


tion,” then it seems to me that we owe 
it to the people to use every agency at 
our disposal to bring these values before 
them—on radio, in newspapers, in cur- 
rent periodicals, and on television. 

My third point stems from my second: 
it is that we must always maintain a self- 
critical attitude about our own work. 
One of the things about the recent at- 
tacks which has been moderately dis. 
couraging has been the tendency toward 
self-righteousness on the part of many 
educators who are criticized. There is a 
vital difference—not always easily dis- 
cernible, I grant, especially under stress 
—between those who exercise their legiti- 
mate right to criticize public educational 
policy and those who would undermine 
the structure of public education itself. 
For the latter we must have our own 
ringing justifications of public education. 
We must be ready, however, to grant the 
loyalty of the former critics while an- 
swering them, as did Mann and Parker, 
with our evidence and our contentions. 
We must also ever be able—to borrow a 
phrase from a speech during the recent 
Presidential campaign—“to recharge our 
own batteries.” By this I mean that we 
have to fight the apathetic and the lunatic 
fringe within our own ranks as well as 
the attackers from without. Parker spent 
many an article disclaiming those who 
were heaping every educational excess 
under the rubric of “the Quincy 
method”; and it seems to me that we are 
faced with much the same task today 
with respect to “progressive education.” 

My fourth point calls to mind the great 
facility of both Mann and Parker in 
finding and organizing their supporters 
in the community. If there is one lesson 
to be learned from Willard Goslin’s re- 
cent experience at Pasadena, and from a 
hundred similar setbacks, it is that the 


friends of the program under attack were 
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unorganized, and remained so until it 
was too late to matter. The story of 
organized assistance to Mann and Parker 
—and most assuredly they would have 
one down to defeat without such help— 
should counsel every curriculum maker 
about the value of organizing favorable 
ublic sentiment long before an attack 
comes. This always involves long and 
patient deliberation, and tireless effort 
in writing, meeting, lecturing, and just 
plain talking with people about schools. 
More than this, it implies the necessity 
of being able to talk about our schools 
in words and phrases that people under- 
stand and appreciate. This matter of com- 
munication and interpretation has occu- 
pied the best minds in our profession for 
many years now, but despite their efforts, 
there are literally thousands of parents 
for whom “activity program,” “heter- 
ogeneous grouping,” and “enriched cur- 
riculum” remain utterly incomprehensi- 
ble phrases. 

And this brings to mind the fifth and 
strongest point I have to urge. Actually, 
we have the greater part of our future 
citizenry in the schools under our charge 
for twelve years, and we are so busy 
interpreting other important areas to 
them that we virtually ignore our own 
vital work. It seems to me that we should 


see to it, in our Civics courses, in our 
core programs, in our social studies and 
history classes, that every child has 
ample opportunity to gain a basic citi- 
zen’s understanding of universal, free 
public education—its value, its meaning, 
and the great struggles which have been 
and are being fought to secure and pre- 
serve it. This, it seems to me, would be 
our best guarantee of an interested and 
informed citizenry, mature and sophisti- 
cated in its ability to judge and weigh 
the great educational issues of our time. 

One final remark: neither Mann nor 
Parker nor any other great curriculum 
maker ever achieved his goals by becom- 
ing preoccupied with his critics. The 
great curriculum maker in a democracy 
knows that in the last analysis his most 
persuasive arguments lie in the favorable 
results he can produce in children them- 
selves. No therapist ever made his repu- 
tation by looking exclusively to the past; 
and I suspect that I can close most fruit- 
fully by urging that while you read my 
prescription and wield the sword against 
your attackers, you save the greater part 
of your effort to build the best educa- 
tional programs possible for the young- 
sters who are your charges. Only you 
who have made curricula know how 
much of yourselves you will have to give. 
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Action Research 


in Schools 


A Panel Discussion* 


corEY I have been asked to begin the 
panel discussion by attempting to clarify 
a bit what it is we members of the panel 
are going to discuss. I think I shall, 
my eight or ten minutes, say very little 
about what is currently going on in re- 
spect to action research in public schools. 
We might develop that theme as we talk 
back and forth in the panel. 

The expression “action research,” as 
most educators know, is relatively recent. 
The term hasn’t been used very long, but 
the idea is an old one. Perhaps one good 
way to clarify what is meant by action 
research is to try to differentiate it from 
the more traditional type of research in 
education. 

Research as a term in education is 
almost sacred. Many people believe that 
when the word “research” becomes asso- 
ciated with the word “action,” research 
becomes a bit tarnished. In a sense that is 


* By Arno Bellack, Stephen M. Corey, Ronald 
C. Doll, M. F. Egdorf, Bernard Everett, and 
Dorothy Fraser. 

The Panel was part of the program of the 
November, 1952 Teachers College Curriculum 
Conference. Mr. Bellack and Mr. Corey are 
Research Associates in the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimentation and 
members of the Teachers College Department 
of Curriculum and Teaching. Mr. Doll is Cur- 
riculum Specialist for the Citizenship Education 
Project at Teachers College. Mr. Egdorf is 
Superintendent of Schools in Garden City, Long 
Island. Mr. Everett is Coordinator of Curricu- 
lum Research for the Association for Super- 
visors and Curriculum Directors. Mrs. Fraser 
is Coordinator of Secondary School Teaching at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, 
m a: 


true, and I shall try to make clear why I 
believe it is true. 

For my clarifying illustration I want to 
describe very briefly what in all like- 
lihood the traditional educational re- 
searcher would do if investigating a prob- 
lem, and what the action researcher might 
do if investigating almost the same prob- 
lem. Let me talk first about the tradi- 
tional educational researcher. 
traditional educational re- 
search (and I wish there were a better 
word than “traditional” )—the kind of 
research that most of us have been taught 
to value and to honor—is undertaken by 
students of education in contrast to edu- 
cational practitioners. Most of the edu- 
cational research that is reported in jour- 
nals and books has been published by the 

“pros,” the students of education, the 
university faculty members, or the mem- 
bers of research bureaus who see them- 
selves as primarily engaged in inquiry. 

Their primary motivation is to estab- 
lish principles of pervasive implication— 
to come out with well-established items 


In a sense, 


of knowledge. The general theory is that 
if we professional researchers, we stu- 
dents of education, conduct our inquiries 
carefully, meticulously observe all that 
we can about scientific methodology, and 
publish what we have found out, the 

classroom teachers, administrators, supe. 


visors, and other practitioners will reau 


or hear about our findings and behave 


differently. 
on the other 


The action researcher, 
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hand, is a person who engages in research 
in order to cope more adequately with 
his own difficulties: problems that he as 
an individual—or it may be a group—is 
facing in connection with his attempts to 
improve teaching, administration, or 
supervision. 

Here is what it seems to me a tradi- 
tional researcher might do if he were 
conducting an inquiry in the general area 
of the relationship between acceptance 
in a classroom group and quality of dis- 
cussion dealing with social studies prob- 
lems. This traditional researcher might 
be a university professor or a member of 
a research bureau. He is keenly inter- 
ested in developing a body of theory 
about the factors that influence clarity of 
expression in a discussion situation. He is 
thinking about ninth-grade youngsters, 

y; he has visited social studies classes 
and this hypothesis or hunch occurs to 
him: one of the important factors that 
influence the quality of discussion in 
ninth-grade social studies classes is the 
extent to which a youngster is accepted 
in the group, is wanted and liked. The 
investigator might spin out at some 
length the significance of that hy pothesis 
for a broader theory about factors that 
influence clarity of expression. One hy- 
pothesis in this theory might be: you 
can’t discuss creatively unless you feel 
free and willing to experiment verbally. 

His inquiry might be designed in some- 
what this fashion. Remember his hunch 
is that clarity of thinking as indicated in 
a discussion situation is to a large degree 
a function of acceptance by the group. 
He would first want to be sure that he 
had a representative sample of all ninth- 

ade social studies pupils, and he would 

4 to great pains, if he were a good re- 
‘earcher, to make certain that this was 
the case. He might keep records of dis- 
-ussions in his sample of classes. He 


would get sociometric data to establish 
two sub-populations. One would be a 
substantial group of boys and girls who 
have not been admitted, in a sociometric 
sense, to the ninth-grade social studies 
class. The other population would consist 
of youngsters who have been admitted. 
They would feel that they belonged. 
He would try to keep these two groups 
constant in respect to age, sex, intelli- 
gence, and social studies background. 
Then he would analyze the quality of 
the discussion of these two groups of 
youngsters and might come to some such 
conclusion as this: The relationship be- 
tween degree of acceptance in a ninth- 
grade social studies class and quality of 
thinking as expressed in discussion situa- 
tions is represented by a coefficient of 
correlation of .46 + .11. He next would 
publish the result of this 3 inquiry, and the 
presumption would be that social studies 
teachers of ninth-grade youngsters would 
hear about this carefully conducted in- 
vestigation. They might read it. They 
might be told about it in some in-service 
or pre-service training course. Then, be- 
cause they had learned that there was a 
substantial relationship between degree 
of acceptance and quality of thinking, 
the assumption would be that these social 
studies teachers would work harder to 
do whatever they might be able to do to 
see to it that all of the youngsters, if 
possible, were accepted by the group. 
Now I wouldn’t bleed and die to de- 
fend the foregoing design for a tradi- 
tional research study, but let’s contrast 
it with what might be done by a teacher 
who is worried about the same general 
problem. The teacher’s major concern 
would be that some of the youngsters in 
her social studies class did not seem to 
improve as she thought they should in 
the quality of their thinking as expressed 
in discussion situations. She might feel 
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she was not doing her best to make it 
possible for all of these youngsters to 
improve in the quality of their thinking 
as they discussed social studies problems. 
As she thought about her problem, and 
talked with her friends, and read what 
she could read of reports of traditional 
research, she had the hunch that the 
youngsters who seemed to grow least in 
their ability to discuss problems were 
also, in her subjective recollection at least, 
the youngsters who were on the fringes 
of the group sociometrically. 

Now this hunch might eventually im- 
press her as being so promising that she 
would proceed to test it. She might test 
it by conducting high quality research 
or low quality research. But the reason 
she wanted to test the hunch was that 
she wanted to be a better teacher. If her 
hunch was supported by her research, 
she could do something to bring these 
fringe youngsters into the group and 
thereby improve the quality of their dis- 
cussion of social studies problems. As I 
say, the reason she wanted to test that 
hunch was that she saw it as implying a 
likely method for improving her own 
instruction. 

In her test she might do any number 
of things at any level of quality in order 
to find out for herself whether rejected 
youngsters thought less well and dis- 
cussed social studies problems less well 
than did youngsters who were well inte- 
grated into the group. 

Let’s say that she used a simple socio- 
metric choice technique for finding out 
a bit more objectively who the rejected 
youngsters really were. Then she devised 
a not too complicated method of apprais- 
ing the relative quality of the discussion 
in her social studies classes of the rejected 
youngsters. Her efforts next would be 
directed to doing a number of things to 
help these boys and girls gain better 


group acceptance. As they worked their 
way into the group she would look for 
any change in the quality of discussion, 
At the end of a year she might come out 
with a tentative conclusion, based upon 
the best evidence she could get, that, as 
she did this or that to bring these periph- 
eral youngsters into the group, the qual- 


ity of their participation in social studies | 


discussion situations improved. Then she 
would generalize. And the generaliza- 
tion, again a tentative one, might be: In 
future situations of this sort, where I am 
anxious to have boys and girls grow in 
their ability to discuss social studies 
problems thoughtfully, I will from the 
very beginning pay especial attention to 
the extent to which all of the youngsters 
are integrated into the group. 

So much for my attempt to differenti- 
ate hurriedly between the kind of re- 
search investigation that the student of 
educational problems might engage in to 
arrive at dependable knowledge to be 
published, and the kind of investigation 
that the practicing teacher might engage 
in to get better evidence to make her 
instructional decisions better decisions. 

If I expressed myself clearly, you 
noticed that in each of these illustra- 
tions, research involved an attempt at 
problem definition. It also involved some 
kind of creative hunch or hypothesis as 
to a relationship for the traditional re- 
searcher and as to something the teacher 
might do to improve the situation in the 
case of the action research. There was 
also implied some sort of design for a 
study. Evidence was important in both 
kinds of research. And each resulted in 
generalizations or knowledge. 

I want to stress that in respect to each 
of these elements of inquiry, whether it 
be traditional or action research, what- 
ever is done can vary greatly in quality. 


The kind of problem-defining that the 
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traditional researcher engages in does not 
represent absolute, perfectionistic prac- 
tice, but it falls some place on a contin- 
uum between careless problem-definition 
and very careful problem-definition. The 
extent to which this classroom teacher 
develops her hunch as to what she might 
do could be either a very casual sort of 
hypothesizing or the result of a great 
deal of time spent in reading, inquiring, 
and thinking in order to formulate a 
hunch that a priori has a great deal of 
promise. 

Now it seems to me that as we talk 
about action research as an attempt to 
improve educational practices, we don’t 
have to debate whether or not practical 
people engage in activities such as I have 
described. I hope, however, that we can 
talk at greater length about what can be 
done to improve the quality of all of 
these elements that are part and parcel 
of action research. 

pott I'd like to comment on some- 
thing Mr. Corey said early in his remarks. 
In my own limited experience I find that 
when you ask a teacher in a high school 
or an elementary school to accept the 
research findings which were developed 
in Kalamazoo or San Francisco or Dallas 
or somewhere else she tends to look 
askance at those findings, whereas if she 
actually develops some findings of her 
own, in her own situation, she has con- 
siderable respect for those findings. I 
think it has to be assumed that the kind 
of research you are referring to—action 
research—is necessarily time-consuming 
in the situation in which the teacher 
works. Nevertheless it is worth while. 


THE GROUP APPROACH 


FRASER Action research can be group 


research as well as individual research, 
can’t it? 


COREY 


My feeling is that because 





most of the problems with which we 
cope in schools are problems involving 
quite a number of people, action re- 
search had better be cooperative. 

FRASER And when you are looking at 
the high school teacher or the elementary 
teacher in one particular situation the 
chances of a high quality of action re- 
search may be greater if it is a group 
project than if someone is working by 
himself. 

EVERETT This theoretical case you de- 
scribed, Mr. Corey, might have been 
better research if a total high school 
faculty or junior high school faculty had 
been involved. Even the social studies 
teachers working on this problem to- 
gether would probably conduct better 
research than a single teacher, because 
their collective thinking on the aspects 
of research might be better. 

corEY I think almost inevitably bet- 
ter. In my view, action research need not 
necessarily be cooperative research, be- 
cause the fundamental conception im- 
plies research engaged in to improve de- 
cisions, to improve the evaluation of ac- 
tions. But in an area where the problems 
cannot be dealt with unless the feelings, 
attitudes, and behavior of a number of 
people are changed, then those people 
had better be involved in the entire re- 
search enterprise. And as you said, Mr. 
Everett, my experience indicates to me 
too that when you have a variety of re- 
sources in background and talent, you 
will have better problem definition. You 
will have more creative hunches devel- 
oped. You will have better methods of 
accumulating data because you have the 
talents of a number of people as re- 
sources. 

EVERETT There’s no greater likelihood 
that the practices of the other teachers 
in the school situation you described 
would be improved or changed because 
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they heard that one of their members 
had engaged in action research, than be- 
cause they heard about the results of a 
traditional research study. 
corEY I think in general I agree with 
you, although I am disposed to believe 
that teachers in Battle Creek might be 
a bit more influenced by the research re- 
ported by someone else in Battle Creek. 
DIFFUSING THE FINDINGS 
BELLACK ‘There’s one point on which 
I would like clarification, Mr. Corey. Did 
I understand you to say that the results 
of action research apply only to the 
situation in which the research was done? 
corEY I may have said that, but if I 
did I'd like to clarify what I should have 
had in mind. It seems to me that the re- 
sults of action research reported in some 
book or article have applicability in any 
situation where the people involved see 
the applicability. It seems to me that 
there are two ways to rationalize the 
extension of findings from one situation 
to another. One method is most com- 
monly employed by the traditional re- 
searcher. He designs his inquiry so that 
the subjects he studies represent a random 
or representative sample of the other 
situations to which he wants to extend 
his generalizations. The other basis for 
extension of generalization is that some- 
one reads a report of research in which 
the situation is described so completely 
that he says to himself, “That research 
was conducted in a situation very simi- 
lar to my own, therefore I’m willing 
either to accept or at least to subject to 
further test what was found to be true.” 
BELLACK Would you say, then, that 
the action researcher has little or no re- 
sponsibility to help develop the body of 
warranted generalizations on which we 
can build practice? Would you leave that 
to the so-called traditional researcher? 


corEY My own feeling is that if a 
consultant working with teachers who 
want to conduct "seen to improve 
their own practices tries hard to make 
those teachers aware of their responsi- 
bility for developing a body of informa- 
tion about education, there can be ever 
so much confusion and loss of interest. 
The basic motivation of these action re- 
searchers is to improve their own prac- 
tices. I think, however, that an accumu- 
lation of reports of the consequences of 
action research would almost inevitably 
make a contribution to a body of knowl- 
edge that would improve what is going 
on in other places. 

FRASER Would an example of that be 
some of the data that were turned up in 
some of the Illinois schools in the Illinois 
Curriculum Development program? 
They made studies of hidden tuition 
costs, and of reasons for student drop- 
outs. Now as I understand that situa- 
tion (I think you probably had closer 
contact with it, Mr. Bellack, than any of 
the rest of us because it was going on at 
the time you were at the University 
there), each high school that undertook 
one of those studies was doing so in terms 
of improving its own offerings—trying 
to analyze problems and weaknesses in its 
own curriculum. Nevertheless, the cumu- 
lated findings give us a much clearer pic- 
ture of what it costs a youngster to stay 
in high school today. 

BELLACK I think that the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute, if we can talk 
about something rather close to home, 
serves a similar function. It is working 
with various centers, and the immediate 
objective in most of them is improvement 
of instruction or whatever the subject 
under study might be. But as an Institute 
we have a broader responsibility to the 
profession for reporting and relating the 
results from the various studies. 
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COREY 


That’s an obligation that we 
try to fulfill through a rather extended 
list of publications. 

I'd like to go back and comment fur- 
ther on what Mrs. Fraser and Mr. Bellack 
have said. Whatever can be done to bring 
the results of these separate action re- 
search studies together so as to substanti- 
ate important generalizations ought to be 
done. But I would like to underscore 
what I said about a consultant in a local 
situation being too much concerned with 
designing studies to make them result 
eventually in those pervasive generali- 
zations like those the traditional re- 
searcher is engaged in evolving. My ex- 
perience has led me to believe that if 
teachers in a local situation want to con- 
duct research to improve their own prac- 
tices, it is a mistake to urge them to 
refine their studies in ways that are 
necessary, not primarily in order to en- 
able them to do better action research, 
but in order to make the research they 
do result in findings that are applicable 
every place. If a consultant pushes very 
hard at that, the situation gets confused. 
There are misunderstandings. Motiva- 
tion weakens. And what eventually hap- 
pens is apt to be primarily the result of 
the consultants’ drives rather than of the 
involvement of the teachers in the local 
situation. 

EverETT Might there not be this dif- 
ference in the kind of reporting that 
would be done? In the report of an 
action research project the conclusions 
would be such that the authors would try 
to encourage other people to make fur- 
ther studies of the same problem because 
the findings might not apply to all situa- 
tions. They don’t claim that they do. The 
authors report that they found certain 
things to be true under certain condi- 
tions. In most reports of traditional re- 
search the reader is encouraged to accept 


the findings and to practice differently 
as a result. 

poLL So that in fundamental research 
your reports tend to be fragmentary. 
That is, if you are dealing with the 
teaching of arithmetic, then there is a 
little piece of the teaching of arithmetic 
that is researched upon and that’s re- 
corded, but generally there is no follow- 
up, either here and now or in some other 
place on that same bit of research. 

BELLACK That’s fragmentary in the 
sense of application, not in the sense of 
problem definition. I think probably we 
might make the same application to ac- 
tion research projects in terms of prob- 
lem definition. 

corEY I think it can be said truthfully 
that both kinds of research can easily 
be fragmentary. But my feeling, Mr. 
Bellack, is that you are less apt to have 
one type of fragmentation when a group 
is involved in studying a problem in an 
ongoing action situation than you are 
when an individual is primarily con- 
cerned with what we call traditional re- 
search, which almost necessitates the 
sharp kind of problem definition that 
easily leads to this fragmentation. I think 
each kind of research is subject to the 
same limitation, but as I read the reports 
of educational research that appear in 
the Educational Research Quarterly ... 
well, I must admit that when I read the 
reports that are the result of action re- 
search, I’m often impressed by fragmen- 
tation, too. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY 
OF ACTION RESEARCH 


BELLACK I wonder how helpful the 
difference we've been making between 
action research and so-called funda- 
mental research really is? I think some- 
times we give the impression that funda- 
mental research is more basic and that 
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action research has nothing to contribute 
in the way of building up warranted 
generalizations about processes in educa- 
tion. I guess I’m referring to my former 
comment. Wouldn’t it be more profitable 
if we'd do what you suggested, Mr. 
Corey, and talk about ways in which 
we can improve the quality of problem 
identification, gathering of evidence, and 
so on, in all ty pes of research? Somehow 
or other I get the impression that we’re 
talking about two different worlds when 
we talk about action research and funda- 
mental research. 

corEY Let’s do that—that is, do what 
you suggested first. Let’s talk about 
what can be done in operating school 
situations to improve the quality of the 
action research. We'll leave the distinc- 
tion between traditional and action re- 
search, and try to identify the factors 
that seem to be important if the quality 
of action research is to be improved. 

EVERETT It seems to me you can’t talk 
about that without thinking of some of 
the problems that school people face in 
carrying on any kind of research. And it 
seems to me that one of the crucial fac- 
tors in any school situation is the kind 
of climate that exists in the school. The 
climate will determine whether or not 
people are even willing to admit that 
they have problems which need to be 
studied. If there is a climate in which the 
superintendent is constantly telling the 
public through every available means 
what a perfect school system they have, 
and refusing to admit there are any prob- 
lems, it is unlikely that a principal will 
admit that he has problems. And it is 
also unlikely that the classroom teacher 
will admit that she has problems. I think 
that situation does exist in many schools. 
We are unwilling to admit to the public 
and to one another that there are crucial 
problems that need attention. 


E RECORD 


BELLACK We have an administrator 
on our panel. I don’t think we should 
put him on the spot, but I guess adminis- 
trators are used to being put on the spot. 
What would be your reaction to that, 
Mr. Egdorf? 

EGDORF Well, I’m a little handicapped 
because I’m new in my situation, and | 
have a very friendly colleague here .. . 

corey ‘Then why not talk about a 
previous situation? 

EGpoRF Even in a previous situation 
I have been faced with the fact that, as 
Mr. Everett has said, the schools were 
always considered to be the best ones. 
And frequently if you question some- 
thing that comes up, you are accused of 
being an administrator who is sabotaging 
the efforts of the school system. I think 
that is extremely unfortunate so far as 
the staff, the administrator, and the com- 
munity are concerned. The reason is 
that we get ourselves as a school system 
into a status quo position. We're rather 
blind as to what is going on and as to 
whether or not it is best for our children. 
I am now attempting to help plan a new 
high school building on a rather differ- 
ent conception from that previously 
thought about. And it appears that there 
may be some feeling on the part of some 
people that I am attacking a good thing, 
and that I had better not meddle in what 
goes on. 

FRASER One part of the problem of 
the climate is our definition of a good 
climate. Isn’t that so? If we are com- 
mitted to the idea that the best school is 
the one that is trying new things and is 
also continuing to use the things that have 
proved to be of value; if we can sell that 
idea, then we get a very different climate 
from that which indicates satisfaction 
with the status quo. 


Although I am not 
an administrator, I recognize that this is 
a very hard thing to do, and in some 
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situations perhaps almost impossible in 
the immediate future. Yet that is the kind 
of goal that we might work for. 

EGpoRF Of course administratively it 
is very comfortable to ride the wave and 
let the boat drift where it may, but | 
have a personal conviction that we have 
a moral obligation to see to it that what- 
ever happens is best for the children. 

corEY In connection with this gen- 
eral problem of trying to create an at- 
mosphere within a staff that enables peo- 
ple to express rather freely what really 
bothers them—that enables people to ex- 
periment with ideas—isn’t the behavior 
of the status leader crucial? I have in 
mind two contrasting types of  situa- 
tions. In one, the status leader views him- 
self as an individual who wants to help 
other people very much, and he may be 
kind and benevolent, but underneath is 
the implication, “I have my situation 
pretty well in hand. If there is anything 
I can do to help you, please let me know.’ 

Now in another kind of situation (one 
in which I think the likelihood is greater 
that a good atmosphere will be devel- 
oped) the administrator- 
that he feels it safe 


to the degree 
is quite willing to 
discuss with his staff some of the things 
he isn’t able to do as well as he would 
like to. 1 have a strong suspicion that 
most of us teachers are encouraged to 
speak frankly and freely if that sort of 
expectation is implied by what the ad- 
ministrator himself does in our presence. 

BELLACK | wonder we could go a 
step further and say that in addition to 
this matter of recognizing problems there 
must be a disposition on the part of the 
staff to try things out. I think quite a 
few of us have reached the point where 
we're willing to recognize that we don’t 
do some things as well as we might, but 
somehow or other we falter at the next 
step of trying out new practices —in other 
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words, getting some hunch as to what 
might help to improve the situation, and 
then trying it out to see what the conse- 
quences are. It seems to me that this next 
step is a very crucial one. 

EVERETT It seems to me, Mr. Bellack, 
that we falter even more at the next 
step—figuring out ways of gathering 
any evidence as to whether or not what 
we try out is of any value. | think there 
is a lot of experimentation, but not much 
systematic gathering of evidence of the 
merit or lack of merit of what we try out. 

BELLACK I think that’s right. 

What we're g 
too clearly defined. The problem isn’t 
set specifically. In fact, that is one of the 


big things that people in research must 


FRASER trying out isn't 


be able to do. If you really know what 
you're looking for, then the gathering of 
evidence becomes a much simpler job. 
corEY I'd like to go back one step 
further. We face serious problems in de- 
ciding what to try out, and I have the 
feeling that experimentation in the minds 
of many people means trying out any- 
‘The source 
of these hunches and the extent to which 


thing that occurs to anyone. 


each is carefully studied and appraised 
before it is tried out are important. One 
good way to get this preliminary testing 
of promising ideas is to provide for group 
meetings and discussions where teachers 
can test against the experience of one 
another what seems to them rather prom- 
ising things to try out. 

FRASER ‘That reminds me of one of the 
very difficult problems which every 
teacher faces who wants to try some 
action research. There must be the type 
of schedule which gives a staff time to 
work at action research. Unless there is 


time, unless there is some arrangement 
for time, it is pretty unrealistic to expect 
a classroom teacher with a full load to do 


a great deal about action research. 
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rcporF I’m not particularly con- 
cerned about getting the time. I feel that 
if there are valid reasons why we should 
take time we can justify to the powers 
that be—the board of education and the 
community—that we ought to have the 
time. Perhaps I want to go back one step 
further than you, Mr. Corey. I’m more 
concerned with how you do get this 
first problem out; how you establish the 
climate that will get people in a frame of 
mind so they will get some ideas that 
everything isn’t exactly as it ought to be, 
even as good as we think it is now. 

corey One very common practice is 
to bring all the people concerned together 
in a room and have what is called a prob- 
lem census. Each persons states what his 
problem is. That is, he is supposed to 
state what his problem is. Are you asking, 
“Do the problems that are stated in these 
problem census groups represent real 
problems?” 

EGDORE Yes. 

corey I think in many instances they 
represent the respectable problems that 
don’t really concern the members of the 
group to the point that they’re inter- 
ested in engaging in any real research to 
improve their practices in those problem 
areas. Is that your suspicion, too? 

EGDORF Yes. 

pott It’s very important that the 
group stay together right at that point 
in order to get rid of the respectability 
and get right down to fundamental cases. 
I think what I just said may have various 
meanings, but what I’m trying to say 
is that you start at the respectable level. 
Then you need to work and work to- 
gether in order to get off the so-called 
respectable level to a level that’s really 
respectable from our standpoint as action 
researchers. 

I think, in relationship to what was 
said about administrators, that they are 


constantly noticing that curriculum 
people work in an area of opinion. At 
least that’s the criticism often leveled at 
curriculum workers. There’s very little 
“fact” in what we’re doing. And if you 
start pushing these problems back and 
get them off their respectable level, you 
find out that there are fewer and fewer 
facts and more and more opinions. And 
when that occurs, it seems to me that it’s 
time for some research of the action type 
in order to come up with some facts, 
even within rather limited situations. One 
of our major problems lies in really pull- 
ing down the situation on which we want 
to work, to the point where we can 
manage it or handle it. 
Have you noticed too, Mr. 
Doll, that frequently there is an inverse 
correlation between the violence of our 
argument and the quantity of facts that 
we possess? I know in my own case I’m 
apt to get quite emotional when I’m de- 
fending a belief by argument in support 
of which I have no facts. If I’ve got some 
evidence, then I put the burden of proof 
on the evidence rather than on me. 
BELLACK Aren’t we saying that many 
of our curriculum proposals are really in 
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the nature of hypotheses, and not some- 
thing on which we have tested evidence? 
That is, we urge people to establish core 
programs, we urge them to engage in 
teacher-pupil planning; and so on. In 
some of these cases we might have some 
evidence as to the value of these prac- 
tices, but by and large I think that a 
great many of our curriculum proposals 
are actually hypotheses that need testing. 
corEY Hypotheses stated as truths? 
BELLACK Yes, stated as truths which 
we are inclined, I’m afraid, to preach as 
the gospel rather than as hypotheses that 
need testing. And if we would recognize 
that many of our convictions are hy- 
potheses, I think we’d be more apt to 
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admit that we have not found the truth. 

EVERETT Isn’t one of our difficulties 
the fact that many of these theories, or 
hypotheses, have been difficult to study 
by the methods of traditional research? 
People in education have often studied 
inconsequential problems with the em- 
phasis placed on the mastering of re- 
search methodology. We haven’t been 
particularly inventive in developing new 
techniques for studying some of our 
most important problems. 

BELLACK The traditional methodol- 
ogy was adopted from the physical 
sciences. 

FRASER A methodology that empha- 
sized individual research, whereas the 
sort of look that we need at these prob- 
lems you have mentioned probably re- 
quires group research. 

EGDORF I was disturbed the other day 
with a little practical problem involving 
research. A staff member quoted a par- 
ticular research study in support of a 
certain kind of facility which he was 
interested in getting. Then I read that 
same source material and found that the 
thing the person was asking for was 
actually proved to be invalid. 

corEY Research is such an honorific 
activity that we frequently use research 
data to buttress our beliefs, rather than 
the data as a basis for inference out of 
which beliefs can grow. A person who 
looks far enough can usually find quite 
a body of educational research evidence 
supporting either side of an argument. 
Of course you have to be pretty dis- 
criminating in the research you choose 
to cite. 

I wonder if we could call 
on Mr. Everett for a comment here. He 
has been working on the national level 
and might tell us about some of the things 


BELLACK 


that he has found out in regard to the 
receptivity of people to engage in action 
research. 

corEY What does the word do to 
them? Is it a word that they welcome 
with a smile—“Sure we want to do 


research,” or... ? 


SOME OBSTACLES TO OVERCOME 


Well, in most cases it has 
been my impression that some people 
even at the college level and in state 
departments of education are a bit afraid 
of the word research. That is one of 
the stumbling blocks we face. And I 
don’t see that we need always to call 
what we're talking about “research.” 


EVERETT 


Maybe we should simply say we want 
to study a problem or work on a prob- 
lem. Perhaps it’s just the word research 
that intimidates people. 

Another stumbling block that we seem 
to face is a matter that has already been 
mentioned: How are we going to find 
the time, the money, and the consultant 
service that we need? College people say 
their schedules are so full that they 
haven’t time to help school systems do 
research. Administrators often say there 
isn’t time enough in the schedule, and 
there aren’t funds available to hire con- 
sultant service. | wonder if we don’t 
need to think a little more creatively 
about the time problem. I think there 
are ways of providing time and funds 
and consultant help. There would be 
some gain if colleges, or schools of edu- 
cation, in their arrangements with school 
systems, would see the possibility of 
having more in-service programs take on 
a research emphasis. Perhaps they could 
organize seminars into which teams of 
people could be invited from school 
systems. 
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UNNING the whole gamut of the 
gerne and of singular importance 
for all of them, is the problem of “the 
many and the one.” It is the paradox of 
many parts retaining their identity as 
parts yet losing their identity in w hole- 
ness and unity at a higher level. For ex- 
ample, many separate cells but one human 
individual; many separate individuals but 
one organized group; many separate 
groups but one national society, many 
separate nations but one world commu- 
nity. E pluribus unum! 

For an analysis of the role of the 
United Nations in American education, 
the discussion will touch briefly on this 
general issue, focusing upon that area in 
it which relates to the voluntary consoli- 
dation of human groups. Special concern 
will thus be with the principles and proc- 
esses that operate when a multiplicity 
of relatively small human groups move 
into the over-all unity of a single large 
group. It may be that small neighbor- 
hoods are converging into the unity of 
a single county, or counties into the 
unity of a single state, or states into the 
unity of a single nation, or nations into 
the unity of a single world community. 
The level at which the spontaneous weld- 
ing together of the groups occurs is not 
specifically relevant to the nature of the 
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welding process itself. At every level, 


subgroup consolidation into higher 
groups reveals the same principles in 


action. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROUP WELDING 


To assist the present analysis, five such 
principles will be identified. The first is 
this: When the trend toward a spon- 
taneous consolidation of groups at a 
higher level is fairly underway, it will 
continue until the larger group has 
emerged and is established. There is a 
certain inevitability about the victory 
of the higher levels over the lower levels 
of group organization in human society. 
Given time, a social movement toward a 
larger group-whole inevitably runs_ its 
course. 

The second principle complements the 
first. As the process of consolidation 
moves relentlessly on, there is always 
struggle. The forces propelling toward 
change, consolidation, and the emergence 
of a single larger whole are faced with 
powerful opposition from the forces in- 
terested in the continuance of the smaller 
groups. The resultant struggle may be 
mild or it may be fierce; more generally 
it is relatively fierce. 

The third principle recognizes the 
reality of social organization. It asserts 
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that when spontaneous welding has be- 
gun, the kind of organization adopted in 
the larger emergent group will eventually 
become strong enough to hold the groups 
in unity. If the first type is not ade- 
quate, some new type of organization 
will evolve. Under certain conditions, no 
more than a loose association of inde- 
pendent groups may be necessary. But if 
the groups are not ‘sufficiently ready for 
this ty pe of organization; if they have 
not cohesive force adequate to bind the 
subgroups into a stable over-all group, a 
firmer social cement will prove necessary 
and will ultimately be developed. 

The fourth of these principles of 
group welding holds that under condi- 
tions of optimum organization, the larger 
the consolidated group the more creative, 
the more productive, the more efficient, 
and the more powerful it can be. The 
larger the enthusiastic, coordinated team 
the greater the range of activities it can 
perform, and the greater its creative and 
executive power. The outcome of the 
welding of smaller groups into a larger 
whole under optimum conditions of or- 
ganization is always a colossal boosting 
of the output and strength of the newly 
formed unit. And this, almost always, in 
spite of the warnings of an army of jere- 
miahs who lament their loss of littleness 
and predict a dreadful doom for the uni- 
fied group. 

The fifth of these principles relates to 
the maintenance of the higher level unity 
after it has been achieved. It insists that 
the widest social group must invariably 
influence the group’s educational pro- 
gram if the wider group consciousness is 
to span the generations and survive. 
When groups consolidate at the higher 
level, existence, welfare, interests, and 
continuance of this higher group repre- 
sent new elements in the cultural heri- 
tage—elements with priority! For if they 
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are not transmitted, how can the new so- 
cial consciousness of the wider society be 
sustained? If the widest organization in 
the society has no influence on the con- 
tent of education in that society, how 


can the perpetuation of the new level be 
ensured? 


GROUP WELDING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Armed with these succinct generaliza- 
tions about spontaneous human welding, 
let us turn now to the unification of the 
American states into a United States, and 
then to the consolidation of the many 
national states into a United Nations. 

We shall begin by turning back the 
clock of history to the years 1780-1790, 
a decade pregnant with world destiny. 
From the several major happenings in 
these years we shall select the events in 
the new world, where the problem of the 
many and the one was beginning to mani- 
fest itself at the political level. In the 
American colonies, the signs of spon- 
taneous tendency to group consolidation 
were evident. Thirteen relatively small 
geographical regions were, in fact, begin- 
ning to weld themselves into the nucleus 
of a new national state which was des- 
tined, before its second centenary, to be 
the most powerful in the world. 

The Revolutionary War had set the 
stage for the new movement toward 
larger whole. By 1781 the quest for a 
higher level unity had begun, and the 
Articles of Confederation were signed. 
E pluribus unum! Was it possible? Look- 
ing forward from the occasion, it would 
have been extremely difficult to discern 
the inevitability of the movement; yet 
in the face of tremendous difficulty this 
movement ran its course. The social de- 
terminism indicated by the signing of 
the Articles gathered momentum until 
the victory of the larger group was finally 
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conceded. There was, however, as his- 
tory has itself recorded in blood, a bitter 
struggle. It culminated after the seeming 
failure of the initial federation, and the 
attempted secession, in a civil war that 
first rent the young nation asunder and 
then established an indissoluble union of 
its Component states. 

The search for optimum organization 
revealed itself. It began with the Confed- 
eration, which came into effect in 1781, 
and set up a very loosely bound associa- 
tion of the states. The Confederation was 
a league of friendship in which the 
smaller state groups retained their “sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence.” 
But it was without the power necessary 
to hold the groups in community, and 
was changed for the federal organization 
of the Constitution of 1788. Even then, 
the states could not reconcile their own 
welfare and interests with those of the 
wider group. The result was that the 
South eventually seceded, and subjected 
the organization of the Federation to a 
crucial test. In the resultant struggle, the 
adequacy of the cohesive force of the 
Union was demonstrated. Not only this, 
but the American solution to the prob- 
lem of allocating functions to higher and 
lower group levels made a unique con- 
tribution to the general theory of opti- 
mum political organization. 

The consolidation of the American 
colonies into a single nation also released 
the expected burst of energy, produc- 
tivity, and power. It was reflected in the 
phenomenal dev clopment of the economy 
of the new nation. The latent physical 
resources of the Union were harnessed 
into an ever-growing production pro- 
gram; human skills, enterprise and initia- 
tive were coordinated with the wealth of 
resources, and the United States very 
quickly became economically and mili- 
tarily strong. This boost in productive 


capacity, this vast liberation of creativity, 
productivity, efficiency, and power pro- 
vided a double lesson. It taught, first, that 
the fears of the ardent supporters of the 
states rights were groundless; and it 
taught that the emergence of the larger 
group—the United States—could prove 
so beneficial to the small groups—the 
separate colonies—that within a century 
of the Civil War, they could regard 
themselves as the subunits of one of the 
world’s great powers. 

The welding together of thirteen re- 
gions into what later became a union of 
forty-eight states also saw the needed 
educational response throughout the 
emergent group. It was, moreover, an 
intriguing response. Early in its history, 
the growing nation needed a common 
school to transmit the common ideals 
and the common life of the wider society. 
Such a school emerged, but in the allo- 
cation of functions at the time of fed- 
eration, education was left to the states, 
and so the schools which were to trans- 
mit the new national heritage remained 
at the sub-national level. Although not 
connected administratively with the 
highest group organization, these schools 
began to fulfill their extended role and 
to transmit the cultural heritage of the 
wider national group. 

To this end, school systems cooperated 
with the informal educational agencies, 
and led the new nation to adopt a na- 
tional perspective, the perspective of the 
United States of America rather than the 
perspective of Texas or New Jersey. 
They led the growing citizens also to 
adopt a wider purpose, and to direct their 
energies to the building of a great Amer- 
ica, an America that would be free, 
democratic, and strong. They persuaded 
them further to extend their loyalties, 
and to replace loyalty to their state in 
isolation with loyalty to their state in the 
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United States. They did not eliminate 
state loyalty; they merely enriched it 
and gave it deeper meaning by setting it 
in the context of the community of the 
United States. Finally, school systems 
persuaded the growing citizens to 
broaden their sympathies, to deepen and 
widen the sensitivity of their consciences, 
and to feel a responsibility and a sense of 
concern for the plight of anyone in the 
whole United States. 

American success in making these vital 
changes in school programs will always 
remain one of the proud pages in Amer- 
ica’s educational history. It will also re- 
main one of the intriguing mysteries of 
educational administration. For while the 
administration and control of education 
continued at the subgroup level, the new 
and wider patterns of national response 
found their way successfully into school 
programs. State and regional education 
thus transmitted the wider heritage es- 
sential to national survival. 

The application of the basic principles 
of group consolidation to the situation 
of the United States of America has thus 
verified the principles themselves. At the 
same time, it has shed much light upon 
the historic process of human welding 
that began in the 1780's, as the French 
statesman Turgot was voicing Europe's 
hopes of the American people in these 
terms: 

“This people is the hope of the human 
race. It may become the model. It ought 
to show the world by facts that men can 
be free and yet peaceful.” 

America’s. story of growth into unity 
and greatness is indeed phenomenal. Not 
a century after a disastrous civil war, 
America is not only a unified group but 
is accorded world leadership as an eco- 
nomic and military power. It is the 
mightiest nation in the world, and its 
educational forces have met the chal- 


lenge to perpetuate its freedom and unity 
and might. From many separate regional 
units, America has become one powerful 
national state. E pluribus unum! It is a 
pleasing picture. 

Yet wait! The background context of 
this picture is not static. It does not re- 
main a steady foil to America’s greatness, 
and its continual change disturbs even the 
foreground of the picture itself. 

Leaving Turgot’s decade, let us seek 
a new vantage point, and with giant 
stride step down the years to 1945. We 
pause again at a decade pregnant with 
world destiny. And it is clear from here 
that America’s world context has changed 
dramatically. For the world has not 
known peace. 


POSTWAR INTERDEPENDENCE 
OF NATIONS 


The end of World War II has, in fact, 
just arrived and the interdependence of 
the separate nations of the world has 
clearly become too complete for inde- 
pendent policy determination. Distance 
has been virtually eliminated by the aero- 
plane. Communications have annihilated 
both time and space. Politically, decisions 
made in any one nation demonstrate the 
inevitability of their consequences in al- 
most every other country of the world. 
Economic activities in different countries 
are now so interlocked that nationally 
self-interested policies in the larger na- 
tions may ruin their smaller neighbors. 
If both large and small countries are still 
to be governed from sixty or ninety 
separate capitals, only the cooperation of 
all the governments can ensure that the 
separate part-world policies will con- 
tribute compatible parts to a whole- 
world policy. The world has reached a 
crisis. It faces the choice of world com- 
munity or world catastrophe. 

Like the separate states of America 
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after the War of Independence, the sepa- 
rate nations sense an imperative need to 
cooperate. The time has arrived, indeed, 
when many of them are beginning to re- 
capitulate their own past, but at a higher 
level. America in particular is beginning 
again the quest so recently completed. 

. E pluribus unum. Out of many na- 
tions, one world in community! America 
is “the hope of the human race... . It 
ought to show the world by ime chet 
men can be free and yet peaceful.” And 
so world community, a world at peace 
becomes the accepted goal. And the con- 
ception and machinery of world com- 
munity are embodied in a United Na- 
tions. 

All the nations are required to con- 
tribute, but America has a special role. 
And America is deeply committed. The 
very name “United Nations” has just 
been conceived in the mind of a United 
States President. The United Nations 
Charter has been written at San Fran- 
cisco, on United States territory. The 
United States has signed the Charter as 
one of its original members. A United 
States philanthropist has generously do- 
nated the site of the United Nations’ per- 
manent home, at the heart of the largest 
city in the United States. The funds for 
erecting its headquarters project come, 
interest free, from the United States. And 
even the eternity of its Charter is en- 
trusted to the safekeeping of the United 
States; for in Article 111 it is agreed that 
the original copies are to remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the 
United States. 

The main task in this new program 
in human welding still, however, lies 
ahead. Yet it is clear, even in the incipient 
stages, that the United Nations presents 
a challenge to the leadership and the 
statesmanship of all Member Nations. It 
is, moreover, a dramatic, a herculean, 


challenge. For the task is infinitely greater 
than the welding of forty-eight relatively 
homogeneous areas and peoples into a 
single nation, great though this proved 
to be. It involves nothing less than the 
welding of about ninety separate and 
heterogeneous national states into a har- 
monious global community. It involves 
lifting the national sub- wholes into a 
single emer gent world-whole, which will 
be unitas multiplex at the highest pos- 
sible level. 


GROUP WELDING AND 
WORLD COMMUNITY 


The colossal nature of the task does 
not, however, alter the actual processes 
of human welding involved in it. And the 
general principles which applied so spe- 
cifically to the uniting of states into a 
United States are equally relevant to the 
uniting of nations into a United Nations. 

The trend toward world community 
is a Spontaneous movement, and it is now 
fairly and squarely under way. It will run 
its course. As it does so, each nation will 
come to recognize the reality of world 
community over and above the separate 
national communities. And each nation 
will slowly realize that its own national 
way of life is not the ultimate, but the 
penultimate. The United States, for in- 
stance, will find itself not only “Richer 
by Asia,” but also richer by Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, and Latin America as, in 
the United Nations, it confronts their 
views, is brought to a fuller understand- 
ing of their welfare and interests, and 
feels the dynamic impulse within these 
areas for the perpetuation of their indi- 
vidual cultures. But there is little doubt 
of the final outcome. At the end of the 
welding process which _ has begun, the 


interaction of Member Nations will bring 
into being an effective world commu- 
nity. Man will, in spite of all fears, for- 
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sake catastrophe and achieve community. 
And the larger group, as if to vindicate 
the initial principle of human welding, 
will burst forth victor over the questing 
subgroups. But there will be a mighty 
struggle. In every nation the forces for 
change and those against it will lock in 
deadly strife, as the shift to the higher 
level is made. The struggle will torture 
and rend every nation. It has, in fact, al- 
ready commenced. The signs are now 
manifest, and, as in all Member States, 
they will become still more manifest in 
the United States. 

Picture the forces in antagonism. The 
goad to go forward . . . the mighty pres- 
sure of mankind on the march .. . the 
aspiration for a better way . the irre- 
sistible lure of the vision of mankind in 
community ., and for the United 
States, the inevitability of a leadership 
that keeps pace! Against this, the pull to 
the old... the fear of the new ... the 
false, delusional security of the status 
quo ... the clinging to the American 
way which seemed the highest way as 
the nation climbed to nationhood 
groupings and regroupings of nations in 
defense of lesser interests . . . pondering 
over power that can vaporize the planet! 
And slowly, very slowly, over the years, 
the new steadily winning out. And the 
dawning realization that the less the re- 
sistance the easier the victory! 

For organization, the world has already 
followed the United States and has cast 
its die for an association of coequal sov- 
ereign states. In spite of the failure of 
the first United States Confederation, this 
type of organization may succeed, if the 
subgroups are sufficiently ready for com- 
munity. But whether the present organi- 
zation will prove adequate or whether, 
like America, the world will be obliged 
to take a second step, time alone will 
reveal. 


As optimum organization is eventually 
achieved, however, and as stable, com- 
pact machinery for world community 
operates successfully, the United Na- 
tions, like the United States of America, 
will experience a colossal boosting of its 
creativity, productivity, efficiency, and 
power. The actualizing of the latent 
potential of the world’s resources, the 
fabulous realization of the human and 
technological potential implicit in more 
than two and a half billion people will 
dwarf all previous material achievements. 
With ninety or more nations producing 
goods and services at the per-person ratio 
of the United States or Europe, the 
United Nations will demonstrate at the 
higher level that the anxieties of the sub- 
groups are groundless, that nationalist 
fears are dupes, and that, in the peace of 
world community, every nation will find 
fuller freedom and higher living stand- 
ards. 

The turbulence of the wider political 
struggle will be reflected in the educa- 
tional aspects of the various societies. 
In the United States of America it is 
already beginning to disturb the agree- 
ment that followed national unity. “The 
great reappraisal” has begun; and it will 
continue until the attainment of world 
community has re-established a political 
quiescence. Half a continent cannot dwell 
in an intellectually placid atmosphere, 
while the world about it undergoes the 
most profound intellectual and socio- 
logical upheaval ever witnessed in the 
long march of history. Education, which 
is pivotal in all intellectual and sociologi- 
cal change cannot hope to view a liter- 
ally world-shaking, mind-changing strug- 
gle from the side lines. It will inevitably 
be drawn into the heart of the turmoil 
and tossed into the roughest melees of 
the battlefield. 

Seen against the theory of human weld- 
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ing, however, the basic task confronting 
education across the world is not essen- 
tially changed. Education remains the 
transmitter of the cultural heritage of 
the widest community group. As a par- 
ticipant in the task of welding nations 
into world community it enters the strug- 
gle perpetuating the subgroup cultures, 
the national cultures of the national 
states; it emerges from the venture read- 
justed to perpetuate the cultural basis of 
world community. 

The adaptive response that will trans- 
form education and prepare it for its new 
role will stem from a combination of 
latest theory, procedures and methods in 
educational science, and the basic in- 
sights about world community which 
are packed into the tiny compendium on 
peace known as the United Nations 
Charter. For present purposes, we shall 
content ourselves with a general refer- 
ence to four of the most significant edu- 
cational implications in the whole United 
Nations conception. 


A global perspective 

First is the habitual and consistent 
maintenance of an inclusive-group per- 
spective; and when the inclusive group 
is, as in the United Nations, potentially 
a global group this means unbroken ad- 
herence to the global perspective. The 
inclusive perspective postulates first the 
reality of world community. At the 
lower level of group consciousness every- 
one quickly accepted the fact that the 
United States was a distinct entity, 
new reality in community, a wider so- 
ciety transcending the separate com- 
munities of the forty-eight states. The 
parallel insight is that the United Nations 
is a new reality, an incipient world com- 
munity, transcending in its group organi- 
zation the separate existences of the na- 
tional states. Theoretically it is a uni- 


versal league of friendship; and because 
it is universal it is inclusive. All men 
and women are members of it, and mem- 
bers with equal rights. Those in the 
western world are in it, as are those in 
the eastern world. Those in the economi- 
cally developed countries are in it, as are 
those in the underdeveloped countries. 
Those in the countries which administer 
colonies are in it, as are those living in 
the colonial territories. It is a league of 
friendship of all peoples, irrespective of 
their politics, their economics, or their 
status. In the words of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, it is a 
fellowship of men and women “without 
distinctions of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status.” It is, 
thus, a fellowship in which the sense of 
oneness, the sense of community tran- 
scends and overrides all differences and 
holds mankind in an extended family 
where a spirit of brotherhood and neigh- 
borliness prevails. It is a universal fellow- 
ship of men and women seeking to live 
in the unity of one whole-world, har- 
monious community. 

Such an inclusive community requires 
that, in the minds of men, the entire 
membership of mankind shall be viewed 
continually as a single whole-world fam- 
ily. Seen from this perspective, there are 
not two half-world fortresses inhabited 
by enemy groups. There are not in- 
groups to be accorded privileges, and 
out-groups to be feared and attacked. 
There are not clear-cut dichotomies— 
black and white, Christian and pagan, 
capitalist and communist—compartmen- 
talized and separated mentally by a great 
chasm of hatred and hostility. No matter 
what the criterion for separating them, 
there are not in the United Nations per- 
spective two half-world families, any 
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after formation 
of the Union, two half-nation groups in 
the United States. Projected into the 
minds of men, the United Nations repre- 
sents an inclusive mind, a mind conscious 
of the separating powers of factors like 
politics, economics, and 


more than there were, 


religion, but 
bridging the gaps they tend to produce, 
a mind conscious of the separating power 
of factors such as race, 
class, but bridging any 


sex, color, and 
gaps which these 
factors yield. The inclusive mind meas- 
ures the separating power of all divisive 
agents. It measures also the unifying 
quality of the worth and dignity implicit 
in every human personality. And it finds 
the separating values dwarfed by the uni- 
fying values. So it holds that humanity is 
one group, with an over-all welfare dif- 
ferent from the well-being of any sec- 
tional part of it. 

Education, hand in glove with world 
community, fosters the concepts funda- 
mental to the maintenance of this com- 
munity. It stresses the oneness of United 
Nations mankind; the equal participation 
of all in the machinery of peace; the tran- 
scendence of community over diversity; 
the importance of viewing social issues 
and problems against the well-being, not 
of any one nation, but of the United Na- 
tions; it stresses also the grim truth that 
the price of lasting peace is relentless 
obedience to this inclusive perspective. 
2. A creative life purpose 

Dressed up in its modern educational 


garb, a purpose is, no doubt, more 
recognized as a 


easily 
‘ goal-orientation. But 
whatever the title it bears, it is a con- 
cept so bolstered up by experience and 
common sense that it sustains a claim to 
legitimate use. There is no doubt that 
thought of the future is as much a de- 
terminant of behavior as experience ac- 


cumulated in the past. People act to bring 
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future states into present reality. They 
act to achieve purposes; and on closer 
inspection, their purposes may be broadly 
categorized as moment-to-moment or 
short-term purposes, and as relatively sus- 
tained long-term purposes. Behavior is 
most consistent when the short-term pur- 
poses form a chain which links them into 
a unity; when the short-term purposes 
line up, like milestones on a road, and 
are articulated to some long-term pur- 
pose. Seldom in life does it occur, but 
theoretically it is possible that most of 
the major long-term purposes may be 
coordinated to, and eventually subsumed 
by, one broad, general master purpose 
which gives goal-orientation to the whole 
of life. Such a purpose will need to be 
both social and international; and it will 
need to be of such expansive dimensions 
that it will not limit the creativeness of 
man. Given such a lofty purpose, how- 
ever, it can, if common to all members in 
the group, make an important contribu- 
tion to the development of harmony and 
unity throughout the world. 

Through the Charter agreements, all 
nations have already at hand just such 
a common, lofty, long-term purpose. 
This is the global purpose of the United 
Nations—the building of a world that 
will endure in peace. The specific condi- 
tions underlying the attainment of such 
a purpose have been spelled out in some 
detail in the Charter itself. Peace in the 
modern world, the Charter implies, is 
dependent upon the attainment of se- 


curity against invasion and _ military 
threat; upon social progress and the 


elimination of backwardness, ignorance, 
disease; upon economic advancement and 
the liquidation of underdevelopment 
among two thirds of the world’s people; 
upon freedom and self-determination for 
all; and upon justice and law at the inter- 


national level. A world of peace must bea 
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world of security, progress, plenty, free- 
dom, justice, and law. 

Presented to the young as the greatest 
challenge of their lifetime, this purpose 
will prove doubly unifying. It will help 
to integrate individual personality, and it 
will contribute to world community. 
Dedication to this goal-orientation will 
provide a creative, constructive, allur- 
ing purpose, with magnetism sufficient 

bring most of the world within its 
influence. Education for a_ successful 
United Nations and for a world in com- 
munity will confront youth with such a 
global purpose, and it will count itself 
successful only as the energies of youth 
flow habitually toward the cooperative 
realization of this purpose. 


An expanded national loyalty 


Awareness of the shift in loyalty which 
proved necessary when the forty -eight 
states in the USA became one nation 
highlights still another feature of the edu- 
cational adjustment to world community. 
After the union of the American states, 
since the states controlled education, any 
one of them could have inculcated the 
view that the state had precedence over 
the nation. It could have taught “state 
first, United States second.” Had it done 
so, its action would have brought pro- 
found consequences on all other states, 
and it would therefore have invoked the 
disapproval of the remainder of the na- 
tion. And justifiably so, since it would 
have been subverting the highest interests 
of the nation. But no state acted so irre- 
sponsibly. Each state realized that it had 
entered into a partnership with forty- 
seven others, and the welfare of the 
whole was the highest welfare of the 
individual. So its citizens were taught that 
the basic loyalty was not to the state in 
isolation, but to the state in the United 
States. 


The same principle holds at the level 
of world community. On entering the 
organization, each Member country wid- 
ens the context of its loyalty. In the 
United States, the mature citizen recog- 
nizes that America is now one of sixty 
members in a United Nations family; 
that the welfare of the whole family is 
now America’s highest interest; and that 
his loyalty must now become a loyalty 

» America in the United Nations. 

Leadership in the struggle for world 
community throws this shift in educa- 
tional objective into high relief. If the 
United States is to show the world how 
men may live in freedom and peace, any 
resurgence of nativistic patterns, any 
policy of nation first and nation in world 
community second will stand as a heresy 
subv erting the highest interests not only 
of the family of nations but of the United 
States itself. Only the recognition that 
the welfare of nations in the United 
Nations is the highest welfare will really 
lead all nations on the path that ends in 
peace. 

So the civic 
school systems must make an adjustment. 
In the United States they will stress loy- 
alty to America in the United Nations. 
They will realize, moreover, that loyalty 
is not a single item, but a compound of 


programs of national 


many separate responses to different loy- 
alty items. Examples of such items will 
be pl. ace loyalties, person loyalties, ruling- 
loyalties, and 
heroes, 


loyalties, 
symbols such as flags, 


party ideology 
loyalty 
songs, celebrations, and monuments. Edu- 
cators in a Member State of the United 
Nations will understand that in every 
country many of these loyalty items 
belong to the “nation first” pattern; for 
instance, loyalty to the nation’s superior- 
ity, or loyalty to any institutions which 
imply a denial of equality to the partners 
in the association of co-equal sovereign 
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states. These educators will therefore pro- 
mote the steady adjustment of such par- 
ticular items, so that the over-all loyalty 
pattern can ultimately conform honestly 
to the nation’s membership in the United 
Nations. Thus, school systems of Mem- 
ber Nations, though remaining admini- 
stratively at a level below that of world 
community, will ensure that education is 
aiding and abetting, and not militating 
against, the emergence of the wider com- 
munity. 


4. A United Nations conscience 
The final 
should 


education 
nation moves into 
wider community is a corresponding en- 
largement of sympathy, 


response which 


make as the 
of conscience. 
Each subgroup member is required to 
identify himself with the wider group. 
He is expected to expand his sense of 
group belonging until he feels that emo- 
tionally he is at one with the family of 
the United Nations. He is bound to con- 
sider the plight of any other Member in 
this family as his own personal concern. 
For the citizen in every Member State in 
the United Nations this will demand 
major adjustment, but for American citi- 
zens it will probably require the greatest 
of all. When the United States, with its 
high standards of living and its tremen- 
enters the 
United Nations as an equal partner with 
other Member States and feels this sense 
of extended belonging, of United Nations 
responsibility, of international concern, it 
will confront the misery of two-thirds of 
its Companions in the organization. 

Of the world’s 2.4. billion people, 
about 1.4 billion live on the border of 
starvation. 


dous productive capacity, 


This mass of people, nine or 
ten times as large as the population of the 
United States, spend their days in the 
despair and the indignity of hunger, pov- 
erty, and disease. On a scale in which the 
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United States leads the world with an 
income of about 
$1400 per year, as many as twelve na- 
tions live at a standard of 


average per-person 
under $s0. 
as many people as live in 
Aty face certain death from 
which are curable by 
methods of 


very year, 
New York (€ 
diseases modern 
hygiene and by medical 
And every year about half the 
world lives on in an illiterate state with 
little prospect of escape from social back- 
wardness. 


science. 


Under these conditions, can a United 
States citizen with a United Nations con- 
science avoid a deep awareness of human 
personalities by the millions denied equal 
worth and dignity? Can he live unto him- 
self alone, oblivious to the clamant need 
surrounding him? Can he live and legis- 
late without concern for the less fortu- 
nate members of his own United Nations 
family? Can he offer leadership in the 
struggle for world community and still 
Operate a “nation first” 
economically, 


policy, socially, 
or ideologically? 

To generalize, it is clear that a United 
Nations conscience means equal rights 
for all the people in the nations united. 
It means that where the Charter’s ethic 
of world community conflicts with the 
national spirit, or any of the social, eco- 
nomic, institutions, the 
ethic of community will take precedence, 
and the traditional way of life 


or ideological 


will ad- 
just. It means that systems—political, 
economic, to the dic- 
change their 
pattern to answer human need, modify 
their nature to conform to the universal 
ethic of the United Nations Charter. 
Such a United Nations conscience will 
not, like 


ideological—bow 
tates of world community, 


To assume 
that it will is to side tacitly with the tra- 
ditional national conscience. Such a con- 
science will be built by a creative educa- 
tional program. It will emerge from a 


Topsy, just grow. 
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long chain of constructive educational 
experiences. Education for world com- 
munity will therefore accept responsibil- 
ity for shaping it. 

Education will remember, however, 
that conscience itself is a generalized 
learning outcome, a compound of many 
specific learning products which are 
added, item by item, to the emerging 
whole. And a mature and sensitive inter- 
national conscience especially is a plural- 
istic unity. Its component ingredients will 
include an array of ego- invade ed concepts 
which have all been thoroughly general- 
ized and systematically internationalized 
—such concepts as human rights, social 
progress, justice, freedom and _ others 
written directly into the United Nations 
Charter and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. The ingredients of this conscience 
will also include social attitudes implied 
in the Charter—such attitudes as coopera- 
tion, tolerance, equalitarianism, and self- 
restraint. They will include, further, gen- 
eralized traits which reveal the Charter 
ideals manifested in specific concrete 
And finally, they will include 
value systems and motivational patterns 
which reflect the spirit of the Charter 
and subordinate to their dominance the 
values and motives of expediency and 
narrow self-interest. 

The actual compounding of these in- 
gredients into the sensitive conscience 
will emerge when an abundance of ap- 
propriate educational experiences leaves 
these more specific learning outcomes as 
a permanent residue, and when these 
learning outcomes are carefully inte- 
grated “and universalized. The criterion 
of ultimate success will be the develop- 
ment of a conscience whose orbit of in- 
fluence and sensitivity is co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the United Na- 
tions community. 

This, then, is the adjustment through 


actions. 


which education will pass before it equips 
itself to transmit the cultural heritage of 
world community. An understanding of 
the inclusive nature of the United Na- 
tions, and a bondage to the inclusive 
global perspective! A great inclusive 
United Nations purpose, with high posi- 
tive valence, drawing people and nations 
into its service! An enlarged loyalty to 
“nations in the United Nations,” to the 
United States in the United Nations! 
And a sensitive, inclusive conscience 
which links the fortunes of every nation 
together within the larger welfare of the 
United Nations! These constitute the 
United Nations charge to the school sys- 
tems of the world, ‘the herculean chal- 
lenge to the nations that would lead the 
world to peace. 


PROCESS AND CONTENT 


The struggle for world community is 
upon us. A spontaneous movement is 
underway, and no power—ideological or 
military—will prevent its strength from 
mounting or its force from victory. 
World community will emerge. The 
struggle may be long and bitter but the 
end is sure. World community will win 
through. 

America, whose own struggle for com- 
munity cast it forth into greatness and 
freedom, cannot stay great as an isolated 
America. It cannot look only to its past 
achievement without losing the leader- 
ship it has acquired. It cannot be content 
with the freedom it has won without 
losing that freedom in the constraint of 
war. Its future greatness can be sustained 
only in the context of world peace, in the 
setting of world community, in the 
framework of the United Nations. It 
can itself continue in greatness only as it 
finds peace for itself, and freedom and 
peace for the community of nations that 
is the United Nations. America’s claim 
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to future greatness will inevitably rest 
upon America’s success as a leader in the 
struggle for world community. 

So it is with American education. Its 
future success will depend upon its role 
in the movement for lasting peace; its 
greatness will be measured by the extent 
to which its leadership contributes to the 
emergence of world community. 

When American school systems re- 
sponded to the Union of States and the 
young nation strode forward into na- 
tional strength and international leader- 
ship, education broke from its colonial 
past. It cast off the shackles binding it to 
Europe and pioneered a new path for a 
new world. Out of the old-style mould it 
advanced in processes and techniques. 
It revealed vigor and freedom and crea- 
tivity in its new patterns. It developed 
flexibility and a rare capacity for adapt- 
ing its approaches to new and challeng- 
ing situations. It diversified its methods 
of teaching, rooted them more firmly in 
empiricism, research, and experimenta- 
tion, and it forged ahead in its leadership 
in the educational processes. 

At the same time, it reviewed the cul- 
tural content of its education and allowed 
this to be modified. It drained out much 
of the old; it siphoned in the newer cul- 
tural heritage of its own emerging nation- 
hood. Its school programs consequently 
underwent vitally significant substantive 
changes. As we have seen, they attuned 
themselves to the subtle cultural demands 
which their nation was making. They 
picked up the wave lengths of the na- 
tional perspectives, purposes, loyalties, 
and conscience. And they re-transmitted 
these to provide a common national out- 
look and philosophy throughout the na- 
tion. 

Education for nationhood in America 
was thus doubly strong. It was strong in 
procedures and it was strong in cultural 


content. And so, in an era of nationalism, 
American education acquired world 
prominence. 


FUTURE GREATNESS AND 
WORLD COMMUNITY 


But educational greatness is not static, 
and yesterday’s achievements will seem 
faded in tomorrow’s world. For a new 
age is upon the schools, and in imperious 
tones, new demands from the American 
nation itself are ringing down the educa- 
tional corridors in terms like these: 
America’s greatness is inescapably bound 
to its success in the struggle for world 
community! America, with a proud past, 
has an ever more wonderful future, but 
it is a future in the United Nations! 
America is “the hope of the human race,” 
destined to lead the world to lasting 
peace, and the school systems of the land 
are partners in the task. With their help, 
America can meet the challenge and ful- 
fill her destiny. 

To American school systems which 
hear their nation’s call, the cost of the 
new partnership will not be light. To 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the na- 
tion they serve, and to aid this nation as 
it wins through to greatness at a higher 
level, greatness in a context of world 
peace, greatness in the world commu- 
nity, is a major commitment. 

In the field of techniques and proc- 
esses, the demand is for a shift and a 
development. The procedures which suc- 
ceeded in shaping an America-centered 
personality can repeat their success if 
they too are shifted to the higher plane, 
although even then they will need fur- 
ther clarification and dev elopment. Edu- 

cation for personality is by no means a 
perfected science. On the contrary! 
There is almost infinite scope for im- 
provement in techniques of educating for 
perspectives, purposes, loyalties, and con- 
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science. But the empirical methods, the 
flexibility, and the problem-solving power 
of American educators can lift the tech- 
nology of education to the new plane, 
and can pledge success in the “process” 
phase. American education is destined to 
hold its technical competence. 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

But in the new age the hallmark of 
greatness will be found in the applica- 
tion of these processes to the new cul- 
tural content, the new substance in the 
cultural heritage of world community 
that the nation is called upon to transmit 
and diffuse. Can the universities and col- 
leges of America open their doors as the 
United Nations knocks upon them and 
seeks admission? Will they develop the 
philosophy and theory of education in a 
United Nations world? Will creative 
leadership flow forth from their foun- 
tains? Can the schools at every level mani- 
fest the vision, the cooperative skill, and 
the will to evolve a program adequate 
for greatness at the new level of global 
organization? Will they cast off the tra- 
dition that brought past success before 


it leaves them stranded in desperation and 
futility? And, having escaped bondage to 
outworn cultural content, will they dem- 
onstrate to the world an education for 
United Nations perspectives, United Na- 
United Nations loyalties, 
and a United Nations conscience? Will 
the school systems and parents of Amer- 


tions purposes, 


ica have the necessary insight and the 
courage? 

E. pluribus unum! Out of many na- 
tions, one world community. Unitas 
multiplex at the global level! This is 
humanity’s destiny. 
» America. This is the charge to Ameri- 
can education. 


This is the summons 


It means changes-——dra- 
matic changes in cultural content. It 
means acceptance by parents and teachers 
alike of the basic conditions of world 
community, of the aims and principles 
and ideals of the United Nations. Yet, 
knowing this, the modern Turgot still 
would prophesy: “The American people 
is the hope of the world. It has glimpsed 
the vision of world greatness. American 
education will dedicate its power to 
And the 


people will lead the world to larger free- 


world community. American 


dom and to lasting peace.” 




















Conference Participants Survey the 


Curriculum Field’ 


¢ pen annual conference for leaders in 
supervision and curriculum im- 
provement was planned on the principle 
that more good ideas are created, carried 
home, and put into operation when par- 
ticipants are actively involved in sharing 
and evaluating one another’s experience. 
Three blocks of time were given to dis- 
cussion(by groups of ten to twenty per- 
sons) of problems submitted in advance 
by the invited guests. These problems 

a student-staff 
committee into the follow ing prospectus: 


had been organized by 


HOW CAN SCHOOLS MEET PRESSURES to go 
back to outmoded practice, to censor books, 
to stop teaching cooperation, to use a com- 


petitive marking system? 

HOW DO TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, AND SUPER- 
VISORS COMMUNICATE WITH ONE ANOTHER aS 
they work in different buildings, with dif- 
ferent responsibilities, at different levels of 
the school system, with different philoso- 
phies and concepts of learning? 


HOW DO WE MOVE THE CURRICULUM FOR- 
warp, reducing the gap between theory and 
practice, moving away from dependence 
on textbooks and wo 1rkbooks, making the 
school less departmentalized, providing for 
more continuity in grades 1 through 12? 


HOW DO WE HELP ALL KINDS OF TEACHERS TO 
IMPROVE ON THE jJos—the beginner, those 
with inadequate preparation, the established 


*By Mabel Brantley, Clark Brown, Anna 
Marie Connolly, Shirley Elter, Dorothea Hin- 
man, Willie Holdsworth, Isabel Jones, Rose- 
mary Myers, Meredith McVicker, Pauline 
O’Melia, Mabel Parkinson, Louise Sause, Helen 
Suchara, Rodney Tillman. Alice Miel, editor. 


who are ready to take new steps in growth? 
HOW CAN COMMUNITY MEMBERS PARTICIPATE 
IN IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM in ways suita- 
ble to their knowledge and experience, 
within the time they have to give and with 
fair representation of different points of 
view? 

HOW DO WE FIND TIME TO WORK TOGETHER ON 
CURRICULUM PLANNING So that such planning 
is considered an integral part of our work 
and so that the democratic process may be 
maintained without overloading some with 
too much curriculum work? 


The specific questions included in this 
prospectus expressed the realities being 
faced by educators in local schools, and 
served as a springboard for groups ad- 
dressing themselves to one of the six 
problem areas outlined. 

Through the discussion of all of these 
problems four basic ideas threaded their 
way—the importance of a favorable 
climate for growth of people, the role of 
communication in aiding better under- 
standing among people, the use of time 
as a vital factor in cooperative action, 
and the place of community participa- 
tion in curriculum development. 


BUILDING A CLIMATE 
FOR GROWING 


People are important. People are the 
stuff with which the curriculum worker 
deals—all people—teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, students, and the public. 
People are the creative agents. As they 
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work together in a common effort to get 
better solutions for the problems they 
face, the curriculum develops. Out of the 
interaction among people new ideas, new 
attitudes, new ways of seeing things 
emerge. This means that one of the im- 
portant responsibilities of curriculum 
leadership is to contribute toward a 
climate of interpersonal relations in which 
all persons involved in responsibility for 
the education of the young are growing 
persons. 

In thinking of a climate for growing 
it is understood that everyone must seek 
Opportunities to go on growing rather 
than merely think of ways to help other 
people grow. The teacher may show that 
he wants to go on learning along with 
his pupils. The established teacher may 
not only share his good and challenging 
ideas with teachers not so experienced but 
may also join with the newer members 
of the staff in common explorations to 
extend the understanding of both. The 
curriculum worker may study along with 
teachers to learn more about their com- 
mon job of curriculum improvement. 
School people can work with commu- 
nity people in such a way that all will 
gain increased insight into the educa- 
tional process. 

These ideas about how people grow 
were recognized at the conference and 
it was seen that whenever people are 
learning to work together, time for de- 
veloping good relationships is important. 
The teacher needs time to feel at home 
with his class. The curriculum director 
needs time to become a member of the 
school community. The “coffee cup” 
route opens opportunities for members 
of groups to become persons; barriers 
are broken down. Informal get-togethers 
contribute to growth of fellowship that 
will stand up, to a continuing relationship 
which is the heart of curriculum work. 


To provide means by which classroom 
teachers, the key persons in each school, 
may more nearly approach their poten- 
tialities in developing ¢ good learning ex- 


periences with pupils a number of 


thoughts were expressed: 


The degree of faith placed in classroom 
teachers is not commensurate with their 
abilities and their dedication to the preser- 
vation of democracy. 


Opportunities for teachers to be involved 
in curriculum planning in rewarding ways 
must be provided if they are not to become 
static in their ways of working. 

If teachers are to grow in understanding 
of children and youth, in the learnings and 
adjustments that each child must make as 
he grows up, they must be given time and 
opportunity to draw continuously on biol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
and other disciplines that contribute to the 
understanding of the whole area of human 
development and human problems. 


Experimentation is a necessary aspect 
of teacher growth. It is actually a way 
to help teachers grow, to keep on being 
alive and learning. It provides for indi- 
vidual differences, enables the individual 
teacher who is ready, to take some ad- 
vanced steps in growth. One of the ques- 
tions raised was, “Can we afford to ex- 


periment with children?” This was 
“Can we 


afford not to experiment with children?” 


countered with the proposition, 


Before any experimentation takes place 
there must be provision for evaluating 
the procedures in order that outcomes 
will not be costly. The wishes and the 
individuality of the person who engages 
in experimentation must be respected if 
concomitant learnings are to enhance the 
teacher as a person. 

In all curriculum work it is well to 
remember the individual’s feelings; to 
respect his starting point and tempo, his 
need to feel adequate. We must watch 
for things that threaten people and make 
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them want to draw back from taking a 
step in growth. 

To the whole problem of developing 
a good climate for growing there is no 
easy answer. A few ideas that are much 
more familiar in words than in practice 
were named as possible means to the at- 
tainment of a working situation in which 
all may feel adequate and accepted. These 
suggestions include: (1) careful analysis 
of the role of leadership with constant 
movement toward a greater degree of 
cooperative planning, (2) recognition of 
the adequacies of each person, (3) a per- 
missive regard for reasonable experimen- 
tation, (4) recognition that all have the 
responsibility of improving the quality 
of learning experience offered each per- 
son, and (5) taking time out to recognize 
accomplishment in small tasks that mark 
progress toward the larger tasks that have 
been undertaken 


IMPROVING COMMUNICATION 


Roving reporters heard people in all 
groups talking about communication— 
communication between individuals and 
communication between groups. Some- 
where in the discussion of every big 
problem, the need for a more effective 
means of exchanging ideas pushed its 
way up. 

Two relatively large groups made this 
problem their chief concern. In answer 
to the question “What do you hope to 
accomplish?” the response was “We want 
insights and we want techniques; we 
want to increase our understanding of 
the problem and we want to find out 
how to communicate with people so that 
they will hear us. Each of us, I think, 
would like to have one or two things 
we can take home. 

“We say our problem is ‘communica- 
tion.” What meanings does the word 
cover? How are we using 


People 


271 
struggled with a definition and evolved 
the following: 


Communication is the transmission of in- 
formation. 

Communication means sending and re- 
ceiving messages, a two-way system. 

Communication is the exchange of ideas. 

Communication implies sharing—sharing 
values and experiences. 


The educators at the conference saw 
the problem of communication as having 
many facets, one of which was providing 
a link between teachers and administra- 
tors. They said, in effect: 


Some intangible barrier exists between 
teachers and administrators. Teachers don’t 
talk freely with supervisors or principals. 

I think we are saying, “Status speaks so 
loud, I can’t hear what you say.” 


And then came suggestions of ways to 
overcome the barriers. 


Use non-verbal means of communication. 
Take communication out of the realm of 
words. Do things teachers want done; use 
the abilities teachers have. Listen to them. 
Ask them to help with important jobs, not 
busy work. Get them to share their success- 
ful classroom experiences with you and 
with other teachers. 


Break down stereotyped thinking. Put 
communication on a person to person basis, 
not principal to teacher. Provide the clues 
teachers need to recognize your concept of 
supervision. When a new status leader 
comes into a school system, the teachers 
may expect an autocratic person. The leader 
needs to show the basis on which he is 
going to work, 


If you are a principal, work on commit- 
tees with teachers. Develop good human 
relationships. Keep your office door open. 
People communicate themselves. 


The groups moved on to the question, 
“How can a representative to a meeting 
report to other groups what he has 
heard?” 


We tried tape recordings. We made rec- 
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ords of our discussions and sent them to 
several schools. 

We tried role-playing. We demonstrated 
the concept of supervision discussed in our 
meetings by having people play the part of 
different kinds of supervisors in specific 
situations. 


“What 
media?” 


use can be made of mass 
was the next question raised. 


In our community we found it worth 
while to use a variety of media. Some peo- 
ple can be reached through printed material; 
others through listening. We should pre- 
sent the same ideas in many different ways. 


Maryland uses newspapers and television 
programs to interpret the schools to the 
people. One of the papers provides a re- 
porter to cover the schools. Work of teach- 
ers is televised. Parents view the show in a 
separate studio and then engage in round 
table discussions. (Hopes for the outcomes 
of this attack on the problem of communi- 
cation with the public run high. ) 


Some questions relating to communi- 
cation remained to be explored, questions 
having to do with perceptions, mind-set, 
and readiness. But some goals were at- 
tained; some people said they had ideas 
to try out. 


FINDING TIME FOR 

COOPERATIVE ACTION 
Every educator’s day is a “packed 
day.” This is not anything new. Teachers 
have difficulty finding time for cur- 
riculum work. They need better ways 
of being realistic about the tw enty-four 
hours. 
have time to study children, to examine 
and evaluate materials, and to work on 


Teachers and supervisors must 


problems of school-community relation- 
ships. “We need to look at all kinds of 
time-savers” was the consensus. 

Lay people are just beginning to real- 
ize the importance of teamwork for 
educators and that teamwork takes time. 
This is an especially pressing problem 
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at the elementary school level, where 
one teacher is with the children all day. 
It is difficult to take a teacher away from 
children to work on other aspects of his 
job without causing the class program 
become less integrated. Some places 
have legal requirements concerning the 
teacher’s actual presence in a room, 
others are finding many creative ways of 
using parents, student teachers, and other 
resource people to ensure that guidance 
of learning will continue for children 
and youth while teachers take care of 
other important responsibilities. Dismiss- 
ing school an hour early is a common 
practice in some school districts where 
supervised activities can be offered or 
where mothers are able to be at home. 

Realistic timesavers include things 
teachers can do on the job. For instance, 
teachers can work in such a way that 
their job of teaching children is also a 
study of children. Many teachers have 
pointed out the potential in inter-room 
visitations. This may be made easier by 
arranging for teachers to visit one an- 
other with their classes and to be a 
“participant-observer.” 

Many systems are adjusting school cal- 
endars and salaries to allow for work- 
shops before and after the school year. 
Some of the frontier work in this area 
has indicated that part of this workshop 
time might be more effective if it were 
scheduled after school had been in ses- 
sion for several weeks. At this time teach- 
ers might be more aware of problems 
with which they wanted direct help. 

Educators at the conference reported 
other ways of finding time for in-service 
learning: 


We use half days spread through the year. 


In our system a series of days during the 
year is set aside for working together. 


Occasionally it is necessary to release sev- 
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eral teachers for special jobs rather than the 
entire staff. One of the needs is to arrange 
for planning teams from several schools. 


We planned our agenda at meetings so 
our time would be well spent. We found in- 
definiteness a destructive factor. Parents 
need to know how we're using our time. 

There are many places where cutting red 
tape would give us time. 


Through these comments ran the idea 
that time arrangements must be adjusted 
to a particular situation. It is especially 
important that time released for curricu- 
lum improvement be well used so that it 
can be amply justified. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
AND PRESSURES 


When community participation in cur- 
riculum development was discussed a 
knotty question arose. On whom does 
responsibility for making curriculum de- 
cisions rest: on the educators, on the 
members of the community, or on both? 

Some of those participating in the dis- 
cussions saw it to be the function of the 
professional members of the community. 
They approved of people working co- 
operatively with the schools but thought 
that the areas in which lay members par- 
ticipated should be limited to assisting 
with activities or supporting plans made 
by the school. 

Others expressed different opinions. 
They felt that the job of planning and 
executing the educational program should 
be a cooperative undertaking involving 
all segments of the community. Decisions 
made should be the outgrowth of this 
cooperation. 


Ultimate authority rests with the people 
locally, not with the experts. 


Curriculum development should be a co- 
operative undertaking of the total commu- 
nity, but the school people still have a unique 
responsibility to the people of the commu- 
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nity. They must help them to see beyond 
the boundaries of their own town to the 
principles that are embodied in our cultural 
heritage. School people have an obligation 
to carry on the kind of decision-making 
process through which all people in the 
community may grow. Decisions should be 
products of group agreements. 


Educators at the conference discussed 
a variety of ways in which school and 
community people could become better 
acquainted. 

Educators should be more active as citi- 
zens of the community. 


Both groups should admit problems and 
weaknesses as they appear. 


Everybody feels better when we ask 
“W hat can be done?” rather than “Who 
did it?” 


It is important to recognize that all per- 
sons—teachers or parents—are ready to do 
some things at some times. Community peo- 
ple are frequently much more willing and 
ready than school people realize. 


Definite and orderly organization for 
cooperative participation of school and 
community was emphasized. Some forms 
of organization suggested were: advisory 
committees, curriculum councils, work- 
shops, and discussions groups involving 
school and community people. 

One discussion group spent a major 
part of its time analyzing the pressures 
on schools today. Most conference par- 
ticipants agreed that destructive pressure 
groups were much less effective where 
close school-community relationships had 
been established. 

They identified three kinds of pressure 
groups: those sincerely interested in the 
welfare of schools; those holding special 
points of view about the content of the 
curriculum; and those violating law and 
civil rights through attacks on particular 
school people. 

Some people offered suggestions: 
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Direct communication will help where 
information is needed. 


We must realize that meeting pressures 
is a joint responsibility to be shared with 
others in the community. 


Community and school people may have 
to take a stand on the fundamental issue of 
academic freedom. 


Educators need to recognize that while 
there are destructive forces behind some 
of the criticism not all objections to what 
schools do spring from a deep, dark plot. 
Some indicate the need for improvement 
in the schools. Others merely express the 
fears of those who resist change of any 
sort. One thing of which all educators 
can be sure is that whether they sit still 
or move ahead there will always be criti- 
cism. They have no choice here. But 
they can choose to do the best job of 
which they are capable and thus to be 
criticized for the things of which they 
are proud. They can do many things 
through the way they work with people 
to prevent criticism from leading to the 
division of the community into many 
factions. Pressures can be worked with 
in ways that lead toward constructive and 
cooperative “next steps.” 


CONCLUSION 


Many useful ideas remained as a resi- 
due with those who worked through the 
conference, but much that is important 
was only touched upon. Do we know 
well enough, for example, how to dis- 
cover and take account of the feelings of 
people as we work with them? Do we 
know how to ease tensions through face- 
to-face relationships? 

Are we getting participation in cur- 
riculum development from all segments 
of the community? Are we working with 
and becoming aware of the problems of 
other organized groups, especially those 
that also educate? Are we working in- 
telligently to have time for curriculum 
planning reckoned as part of teacher 
load? Do we recognize the importance 
of real involvement in making plans as a 
prerequisite to commitment to action and 
intelligent follow-through? 

What kind of research do we need to 
do in our own situations to establish the 
superiority of certain ways of working 
together over other ways that may be 
tried? 

With so much at stake, work on per- 
ennial curriculum problems must and 
will continue. 
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Education’s Stake in Adult Education 
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Nn thesis of this discussion is simple: 
‘TI all educators have a large stake in 
adult education. The argument in sup- 
port of this thesis is straightforward: 
adult education is at the beginning of 
what promises to be a tremendous ex- 
pansion. This expanding adult education 
is characterized by sound principles com- 
mon to other phases s of education. An ex- 
panded adult education can make possible 
important developments in other phases 
of the total educational picture. If all 
educators will work together to make 
certain that the adult education growth 
is the soundest possible, we can achieve 
a unified program of democratic educa- 
tion. Therefore, all educators should un- 
derstand adult education and promote its 
development. 


RAPID EXPANSION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Since World War II adult education 
activities have increased markedly. The 
seeds for this growth were sow ed much 
longer ago. The lyceum and Chautauqua 
programs were early expressions. Fol- 
lowing World War I there was a major 
effort to help the foreign-born and dur- 
ing the depression of the thirties, the 
WPA program extended adult education 
considerably. It was the activities of 
World War II, however, that gave the 
education of adults its most vigorous 
push. Practically every adult, whether 


nN 


w 


in civilian or military roles, came in con- 
tact with a number of educational activi- 
ties. Most of these were not labeled edu- 

cation, but they helped to expand the ex- 
pectancies of Americans for systematic 
help in solving problems. 

Adult education today has a far 
broader approach than most people are 
yet aware of. If one were to act as an 
inquiring reporter and ask the first ten 
persons he met what an adult education 
program is, the answers generally would 
emphasize evening school classes, with 
the content identified as English and citi- 
zenship for the foreign-born, vocational 
classes such as typing a 


o 


and shop, and 
hobby activities such as woodworking 
and millinery. Because of the publicity 
during the past five years an occasional 
sophisticated person might mention the 
Great Books program or the American 
Heritage program or one of the new TV 
educational ventures, but these individuals 
would be atypical. Almost no one would 
think of the PTA or the League of 
Women Voters. In the rural areas few 
would include the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service activities, although many 
would be participating in some phase of 
the program. It would be surprising to 
have anyone include worker’s education 
or the staff training activities which are 
an increasing part of business and pro- 
fessional life. 

The fact is that, in general, the public 
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and many educators tend to make educa- 
tion synonymous with schooling and to 
think of adult education as the very lim- 
ited group of organized classes.* It is 
natural that laymen should take this ap- 
proach; they could hardly be expected 
not to. It might have been hoped that 
educators would have a broader concept. 

The trend of the adult education move- 
ment today is to broaden the concept to 
include the complete range of activities 
in which an effort is made to help adults 
learn more effectively. These kinds of 
services were illustrated above in de- 
scribing what people do not include un- 
der adult education. The picture of what 
is actually achieved in these varied areas 
is spotty. Some of these things are done 
exceedingly well; others are not. The vo- 
cational area rates high in quality of 
service; the area of civic responsibilities 
could profit from much more effective 
services. Coverage needs to be extended 
and made more continuous and more 
systematic, but the lines of development 
are becoming clearer. 

The education of adults formerly was 
done implicitly. In American life one 
hundred years ago the adult gave no 
thought to education. He learned his 
various skills on an apprenticeship basis, 
which was adequate for the times. Boys 
generally learned their fathers’ occupa- 
tions as they grew up, and girls learned 
homemaking skills from their mothers. 
If a boy wanted to learn a different occu- 
pation he was apprenticed to someone in 
the desired occupation. Even medicine 
and law were frequently so learned. 

Citizenship skills were similarly ac- 
quired. The communities generally were 
small and the affairs of the town were 
widely discussed. Children picked up 

* These classes are an important though small 


part of a comprehensive program of educational 
services for adults. 


some information from the conversations } 


of their elders; later they took their own 
places in the town meeting. The prob- 
lems on the whole dealt with the local 
situation; national problems came in for 
little attention and international affairs 
were practically unheard of. It was rela- 
tively a simple, homogeneous world with 
God in his heaven and most men know- 
ing their place on earth. A world like 
that needed no complicated educational 
program. 

Life today needs more definite educa- 
tional services. Jonathan Dyer’ went 
West, wrested a farm from the wilder- 
ness, erected his buildings, raised a fam- 
ily, and shared in the running of his 
community with almost no schooling or 
later assistance that could be called edu- 
cational. Jonathan Dyer’s grandchildren 
are finding it much harder to get along 
on a self-sufficient basis. Jobs are mostly 
in cities, where normal family life is diffi- 
cult to achieve, and the skills required 
frequently change. The cities are large, 
the activities specialized, and the decision 
points not easily identified by the ave. ze 
citizen. There is much confusion about 
values, and the home and the church 
are no longer able to give the same basic 
assurance they once did. The world has 
shrunk so that events on the other side 
of the globe may have more effect on 
our lives than what happens in the next 
county. 

In this kind of a life one finds that 
even sixteen years of very good school- 
ing leave one often uncertain of how to 
proceed. Life seems far more complicated 
and decisions seem to have less and less 
sticking quality. Matters we thought 
were clearly settled yesterday crop up 
anew in tomorrow’s headlines. We could 


1Bernard DeVoto, 


“Jonathan Dyer, Fron- 
tiersman,” 


Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 167, 1933, 


Pp- 491-501. 
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use some help and we could use it in 
ractically every aspect of our living— 
health, where science is discovering so 
many new ways of our bodies being out 
of order; child rearing, where authorities 
are needed to resolve the conflicts be- 
tween authorities; vocational choice, 
among twenty thousand job titles; edu- 
cation, where we can’t decide whether to 
be Progressive or just progressive, grow- 
ing old, which suddenly has become ter- 
rifically complicated; politics, where 
there is no longer any sure way to know 
a Republican. Even what Essert? has 
called the need for intermittent solitude 
has become an acute social problem. 

Many efforts to meet these problems 
are now underway. Jonathan Dyer took 
counsel with his friends, his family, or 
his God when he was confronted with a 
dificult decision. His grandchildren’s 
friends are kept busy w ith all their labor- 
saving devices, the family is seldom to- 
gether _ and God seems less available in 
the midst of our marvels of communica- 
tien. Advice today is more professional 
at... less personal. The insurance company 
will send a free pamphlet, the library has 
a book, major or minor, the school will 
undertake to set up a course if at least 
sixteen cititens apply, and the public 
health nurse will call. 

There are several thousand national 
organizations and untold smaller ones. 
At the local level even a very small com- 
munity will have thirty or forty readily 
identifiable organizations, and most of us 
live where there are far more. These or- 
ganizations have a variety of purposes, 
but practically all of them have some 
educational impact and in most cases it 
could be much greater. Government 
agencies are doing an increasingly ef- 
fective educational job in a variety of 


2Paul Essert, Creative Leadership in Adult 
Education (New York, Prentice Hall, 1950). 
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areas. Most outstanding at the national 
level are the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service and the Public Health 
Service. Libraries are doing more effec- 
tive work in spite of grossly inadequate 
budgets. University Extension is becom- 
ing more imaginative in meeting needs, 
and the growth of public school pro- 
grams for adults in the past five years has 
been startling. In New York State the 
increase between 1945 and 1950 was 
sixfold. Worker’s education is becoming 
more and more an accepted part of 
union programs. Hovering in the back- 
ground is a promise of educational tele- 
vision which might prove that Ameri- 
cans can really make their gadgets serve 
them in other ways than in killing or 
defaming their fellow men. 


IDENTIFIABLE EMPHASES 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 

We shall briefly describe four identifi- 
able emphases, all of them accepted gen- 
erally as characteristic of good education: 

The new adult education emphasizes 
the functional approach. 

It sees education as a continuous 
activity throughout a person’s entire life. 

3. It emphasizes the place of groups in 
modern life. 

4. It uses an expanding concept of the 
community. 

The functional approach is basic. The 
new adult education takes its start from 
the things which adults accept as impor- 
tant for themselves. Since adult groups 
are seldom captive, the learner must be 
convinced he is being helped. Once this 
is accomplished, activities blossom in a 
multitude of directions. One of the major 
problems in adult education is to learn 
how to get wider participation in the 
basic issues underlying our civic efforts. 
At the same time, there is recognition 
that sound education has a responsibility 
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for broadening horizons. The Ford Fund 
for Adult Education is committed to an 
expansion of liberal education for adults. 
Education of this kind requires great 
skill; it is not news to educators that 
learners don’t always yearn to be lib- 
erated. 

Adults at all age levels need educa- 
tional help. The new adult education 
stands ready to serve adults whenever 
and wherever they want help and in 
ways and under conditions which they 
feel are appropriate. It assumes that they 
will find situations in which they 
can profit from educational assistance 
throughout their lives. We know adults 
learn continuously; we believe that as- 
sisting the learning will also come to be 
continuous. In our kind of society this 
concept does not negate our ideal of 
maximum self-sufficiency. Even Methuse- 
lah would have need for cooperative ap- 
proaches to learning! 

Adult education is giving increasing 
attention to groups. Groups are the units 
of action in much of our society. There 
are some persons w ho decry this trend 
and see in it the loss of the individual. 
This is a false antithesis. In an interde- 
pendent society the individual finds the 
soil to nurture his individuality largely 
in group situations. Because of the im- 
portant place of groups, adult education 
gives much attention to educational ac- 
tivities directed toward groups. Organ- 
ized services to help groups improve their 
programs are made available. Efforts are 
made to assist persons who are not mem- 
bers of groups (and the percentage of 
persons not in formal groups tends to 
run from 30 to 6o per cent in urban cen- 
ters) to find others with whom they can 
join. Learnings in group situations fre- 
quently acquire a new dimension, and 
certain kinds of learnings requiring appli- 
cation of knowledge to locai situations 


can come only from group interaction, 

Adult education utilizes the local com- 
munity. Because the new adult educa- 
tion is directed not to helping adults to 
escape from modern life or to deal with 
single facets, but to working with them 
to build the kind of glorious life which 
modern resources humbly used can make 
possible, it needs a special setting for the 
variety of activities it fosters. This set- 
ting must be small enough to permit 
each person, operating as a member of 
the groups of his choice and occasionally 
alone, to feel that his actions count. At 
the same time this base must be of such 
a nature that it accepts the realities of 
an interdependent world which requires 
considerable centralization of power. 
This setting will be the local community, 
and adult education seeks to relate its 
services closely to the variety of needs 
arising in the life of such communities, 

The exact nature of the community 
that best provides this framework is one 
of the major problems of modern life. 
The village and the urban neighborhood 
have great inherent values, but unless a 
balance between centralization and de- 
centralization can be achieved, they can- 
not maintain enough integrity to serve 
the need. It is probable that the effective 
community pattern will be very flexible, 
with some aspects having much more de- 
centralization than others. This is part of 
Bryson’s thesis in The Next America. 
While adult education utilizes the com- 
munity as the base for its program, its 
effectiveness in turn will help to deter- 
mine the nature of future community 
evolution. 


OPENING NEW DOORS 
Although we often have ignored the 
larger patterns of education and concen- 
8Lyman Bryson, The Next America (New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1952). 
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trated upon particular units such as the 
secondary school or the fourth grade or 
social studies, education in any culture 
has a totality that we must deal with. 
This total program is of such a nature 
that changes in one part are certain to 
bring about changes in other parts. Our 
concern here is that we consider the pos- 
sible interactions and make choices rather 
than accept whatever may happen as a 
result of combinations of values which 
events bring about. 

The nature of the new adult education 
is not fixed and the trends we identified 
can be hastened or halted or modified, 
depending upon the parts which many 
people play. In order to understand what 
a strong adult education of the kind we 
have been describing could mean, it may 
help to suggest some possible results for 
other parts ‘of the educational picture. 

A strong pervasive education for adults 
could give more freedom to other parts 
of education to develop on a functional 
basis. Our elementary-secondary school 
curriculum developed mainly in a day 
when it was practically the only delib- 
erate educational program. It therefore 
had a strong preparatory flavor. At times 
it had a last-chance approach: “We must 
put this in because it will be the last 
chance to reach all the children.” Earlier, 
this point of no return was within the 
elementary grades; now it is somewhere 
around grades nine and ten 

An adult education program which 
really provided continuous education for 
all ages would crumble this barrier and 
permit more weight to be given to the 
appropriateness of particular activities to 
the age and other factors which help to 
make learning more effective. It would 
allow the curriculum maker much greater 
flexibility in deciding upon the activities 
for various groups. Many of our existing 
units would be broken up to appear in 
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several places. Education for marriage 
and family life would be an illustration, 
civics, which by any name could be a 
rose, would be another. Arithmetic could 
accelerate its efforts to become modern. 

There would be new possibilities for 
family education with numerous conse- 
quences for other parts of education. In 
spite of prophets of doom, the family is, 
and likely will continue to be, the major 
educational agency for the development 
of a child’s personality. This has been 
known for a long time and there have 
been some efforts to help families meet 
the many problems of modern industrial 
society. These activities have been less 
fruitful than they should have been, 
partly because of the conflict between 
community agencies w ith a concern for 
the family. If adult education, with its 
community approach, can gradually re- 
solve this jurisdictional dispute among 
educational unions we may get a rise in 
personality comparable to our rise in 
material wealth. 

An adequate program of educational 
help for child rearing will come slowly 
but it could accelerate very rapidly. One 
of the major blocks is the belief that we 
are born with a parental instinct that will 
insure sound child care. There are plenty 
of parents who are bored with their chil- 
dren. Once there is wider acceptance of 
the concept of lifelong learning, there 
may be a rush for the educational pro- 
grams. It will be more difficult to reach 
the sections of the population less im- 
pressed by Emily Post, but it is possible 
to bridge this gap by having every parent 
bring a parent. If this procedure can be 
maintained, eventually it gets to the 
house beyond the last house on Tuff 
Street. 

Another dividend of more educational 
activity among parents is a family ap- 
proach to current affairs. We occasionally 
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have had a family attack centered around 
Johnny’s arithmetic assignment, but cur- 
rent events might lead to more creative 
results. With community planning for 
widespread participation in determining 
Our Town’s position regarding Point 
Four, Mother would arrive oes the 
League, Father would still remember 
Ww hat the Rotary luncheon speaker said, 
and Johnny would be primed from the 
school assembly. If no one remembered 
the groceries, there still could be an in- 
tellectual feast. 

The new adult services could provide 
new possibilities for lay understanding of 
educational programs. This part of the 
new adult program is well under way in 
many communities and is another illus- 
tration of a strong educational activity 
that escapes recognition as adult educa- 
tion. During the past ten years schools 
have made long strides in getting lay par- 
ticipation in school matters. PTA’s are 
moving from drapes to budgets, laymen 
are helping to plan the curriculum and 
sometimes to teach it, board members 
are taking time to learn how to carry 
their responsibilities, and citizens every- 
where are rising to defend the schools 
against other citizens who organize to 
attack them. One can understand why 
some adults are sighing for “the good old 
adult education.” 

The contribution of the new adult edu- 
cation will be to strengthen these efforts 
by technical aid on methods and materials 
and by helping groups with common 
purposes to interrelate their efforts. The 
efficiency of lay efforts in most com- 
munities is probably below that of the 
steam engine, with which there is some 
generic similarity. With a little engineer- 
ing assistance, it should be possible to 
get up to the diesel level. 

There should be new opportunities to 
give work its appropriate place in the 


educational picture. After the long strug- 
gle to raise the age of compulsory school- 
ing, it may sound like heresy to advocate 
getting many youngsters out of high 
school before they have finished, but it 
may be that in our fight to lick child 
labor we won too much. The fact is that 
man is the “larninest” animal of them all, 
and if we have half the ingenuity we 
brag about, it should be possible to get 
rid of most of the compulsion in our 
schools. Quite often we have been trying 
to sell the wrong stuff to the right boys 
and girls, and it is to their credit that they 
would have none of it (or a bare mini- 
mum if it meant playing on the team), 

With educational opportunities at ev- 
ery corner and sometimes in between, it 
will strengthen our educational program 
to get some boys and girls into work op- 
portunities at fourteen, fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. It will be the thing that 
makes most sense to them then, and 
properly utilized it can provide a lead 
into other educational activities. Work 
has been and is one of the vital elements 
of our culture; it is important that chil- 
dren get firsthand acquaintance with it. 
A good time to do this is when they 
show a strong interest in it, and this 
comes for many youth in the later teens. 

This broad approach to utilizing the 
various parts of community life to the 
fullest is one of the exciting visions of 
education to come. It recaptures an as- 
pect of earlier community life which 
made education integral with living and 
gives us a chance to destroy that false 
dichotomy between vocational and lib- 
eral education which has done so much 
damage to our educational thinking. We 
have the resources to remove the degrad- 
ing aspects of work. In a democracy we 
recognize that the essence of the liberal 
spirit is not detachment from productive 
effort. 
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Similarly there can be a more creative 
approach to a period of national service. 
Apparently we shall be living for some 
time in a state of endemic crisis. In this 
period of a hot-cold war, we shall have to 
maintain a much higher level of defense 
activities than we would wish, and we 
shall continue to be compelled to draft 
considerable numbers of our youth into 
the armed services. 

As rapidly as possible we should con- 
sider the possibility of a program of na- 
tional service which might be required 
of all youth. Such a program could help 
to dev elop i in all citizens a feeling for the 
kind of shared participation w hich will 
make democracy more vital to us. If we 
can come to realize more clearly our 
personal responsibilities for action rather 
than thinking of government as some- 
thing that is done for us or to us, we 
shall have made a long forward step in 
strengthening our democratic way of 
life. 

Whether we have this broader ap- 
proach or continue with our present plan 
of drafting the needed number of young 
men for the armed services, a broad pro- 
gram of adult education gives us greater 
flexibility in meeting the needs of the 
persons whose formal education may be 
interrupted. Many of these persons will 
return to the formal programs of our 
high schools and colleges, therefore the 
provisions in these institutions for those 
who have given special service to their 
country should be strengthened. At the 
same time a strong program of adult edu- 
cation gives flexibility in meeting special 
needs and thereby increases the use that 
can be made of formal programs. We 
see adult education always as comple- 
mentary to, not competitive with, the 
formal programs of secondary and higher 
education. 

New vistas in the creative approach 


to leisure open to us. It takes many things 
to make a people truly creative. Some- 
times slave labor has freed a small group 
to develop along such lines. Sometimes, 
as in our early frontier life, a spirit in- 
fused the crafts of everyday life and 
made them unusually beautiful. Today 
we have a combination of leisure for 
many people, material resources includ- 
ing many new materials, technical skill 
and potential vision which could make 
this one of the great flowering periods of 
American history. 

A small illustration will suffice to show 
the way in which adult education can 
unite with elementary and secondary 
education to enrich our lives. We have 
made much progress in our public schools 
in introducing almost all boys and girls 
to music. Through our choruses and 
group singing, our bands and orchestras, 
we have given many youth a foundation 
for making music a vital part of their 
lives. But after these boys and girls leave 
our schools their skills are not sufficient 
to enable them to carry on musically 
without further help. If an extensive adult 
program in music were available, the 
skills so well begun could be extended. 
The extensive and varied activities in 
turn might be the soil that would help 
the unusually gifted in music to new 
levels, so that we would have a constant 
stream of American music. 

The same kind of enhancement could 
characterize other areas of creative effort 
—literature, painting, sculpture, dance. 
Our craft arts could add to the satisfac- 
tions of living and our games could attain 
new grace and thrill. 

We can improve our standards of 
health and safety for all. Health is one of 
the areas in which every person has a 
large stake and in w hich the changes in 
basic knowledge are rapid and important. 
Health in our interdependent world 
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increasingly a public concern. The choice 
of “enjoying ill health” cannot be left 
to me; too many others may be affected. 

It follows that health education must 
continue from early years to old age. A 
vital unit for health education is the fam- 
ily, and adult education joins with the 
education of children and youth to utilize 
it more adequately. The education of 
children and youth can begin the devel- 
opment of sound habits of health and 
safety. Adult education, closely integrat- 
ing its activities with the education for 
pre-adults, continues and extends the 
educational program. The materials rele- 
vant to later age conditions are used at 
the points of greatest significance. Fam- 
ilies join in the consideration of health 
matters, with each member able to con- 
tribute to the common understandings 
from his special educational approach in 
a manner similar to the one pointed out 
earlier on other civic matters. 

Guidance acquires a new significance. 
Guidance is education on an individual 
or small group basis for highly individ- 
ualized purposes. It has to do with choice, 
and undertakes to help the person find 
the best possible way to achieve goals 
which he has some certainty he wants to 
achieve. 

Obviously the need for this kind 
help arises at all ages. While guidance 
services have so far been largely neg- 
lected in adult education, they are recog- 
nized as a definite part of an adequate 
program and will become increasingly 
available. As they do, we may expect two 
important changes i in other parts of edu- 
cation: (a) the earlier guidance services 
will become fruitful because 
they are being followed up by the later 
services, and (>) the earlier services will 
become better recognized and accepted 
as adults come increasingly to use similar 
services. 


more 


A TOTAL PROGRAM OF 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


In a sense this sums up the cumulative ' 


results of the possibilities outlined above 
and restates our basic thesis. Education, 
while it deals with individuals, is a social 
matter. The education of children and 
youth is seen as encompassing all the 
efforts of society to direct the dev clop- 
ment of these individuals. In our society 
there is considerable difference among 
various groups regarding the ends of 
education. While this is true to some ex- 
tent in any society, in ours it has been 
greatly accentuated by the developments 
of the past hundred years which have 
tended to make our communities more 
heterogeneous. 

We need to achieve more unity of pur- 
pose. It is therefore important that we 
give close attention to the ways in which 
we can achieve more unity of purpose. 
Democracy welcomes differences as a 
way of achieving a higher synthesis, but 
this calls for special procedures from 
which synthesis can result and by which 
we can avoid wasting our energies in 
hopeless deadlocks or in constant sniping 
by frustrated minorities. 

Any society is always engaged in ef- 
forts to achieve common ends, and the 
new adult education claims no magic 
which will suddenly resolve all the dif- 
ficulties of our time. It does, however, 
promise to help us move in the direction 
to which we are committed in a democ- 
racy—the constant effort to make an 
increasing number of citizens better in- 
formed and better adjusted so that they 
may better decide the major policy ques- 
tions of our society. It is this realization 
that each person makes his decisions out 
of the totality of his experiences that has 
led to the emphasis for a broad program 
of educational services. If one is unhappy 
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in his job or in his home life, he is likely 
to ignore information and act on his 
prejudices. 

Two additional points to which adult 
education can contribute are the proc- 
esses of group decisions and the processes 
of staff action. New techniques are 
being developed and will be continuously 
improved. Very promising results have 
been achieved at the community level 
and in industrial organizations. 

We need to achieve more unity within 
education. Adult education should help 
us at two points to move toward a more 
unified educational program. In the first 
place it can help to make clearer the 
constant interplay between children and 
adults. It is frequently argued by honest 
persons in charge of public school policy 
that our first educational responsibilities 
are to children and we should not divert 
funds from elementary and secondary 
education to the education of adults. The 
objective of these persons is sound, but 
they fail to realize the complex interplay 
of forces. Elementary education is not 
primarily teaching children to read and 
to use numbers, although these are im- 
portant skills in our society. Elementary 
education’s most basic concern is helping 
each child to translate these and many 
other skills into a way of life. This calls 
for the common effort of homes, schools, 
churches, recreation groups, and all the 
other parts of our society. The school is 
beginning to realize that it can no longer 
ignore the parents. Democratic education 
requires a partnership with full agree- 
ment upon ends and understanding of the 
appropriate activities of each group. 

The second point grows out of the 
first. If we begin to look at education 
in such terms as have just been described 
we shall be on the way to a more unified 
educational effort within the schools. 
There have been strenuous efforts to 
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work toward a closer relationship be- 
tween the elementary, secondary, and 
higher units of what is an administrativ ely 
inpereekened system, whatever it may be 
ideationally. We still have a long way to 
go because each part of the system had 
important independent origins and the 
vested interests still have not achieved a 
common educational outlook. 

We again repeat our disclaimer that 
adult education will soon untie this Gor- 
dian knot of the ends (or the means) of 
education. It can help. It can aid in build- 
ing a well-informed citizen group (we 
include children and youth in this cate- 
gory), and it is the citizens who will 
make the decisions on what they want 
the schools to be. It can help in the de- 
velopment of staff skills that will enable 
the educators working with children and 
youth at different ages and under dif- 
ferent conditions to understand one an- 
other and then in such understanding to 
build a school system that can have some 
architectural unity. Our conglomerations 
of building sty les have had too much 


raison d’étre in the educations they have 
housed. 


WORK OF ALL EDUCATORS 


As was pointed out earlier, much of 
the confusion regarding adult education 
has come from the fact that the label has 
been used almost entirely for one small 
part of the whole field and the most es- 
sential aspects have not even been recog- 
nized as educational in nature. I have had 
the experience of talking with secondary 
school teachers who were strongly op- 
posed to having the public schools extend 
the work in adult education. These teach- 
ers thought of adult education as a com- 
petitor for space and funds. Until they 
can see it as an ally in achieving the out- 
come they have dreamed of for boys and 
girls, they are not likely to work for it. 
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This discussion has tried to show how 
adult education can be such an ally. It 
has briefly described some of the ways in 
which strong educational services for 
adults could begin to modify the total 
educational picture. It has pointed out 
some signs that such an educational pro- 
gram is beginning to evidence itself. The 
rate at which the program will be able 
to achieve enough strength to make real 
differences is a matter which rests in the 
hands of all persons who help to build 
educational policy. 

This article has been addressed _pri- 
marily to the members of the educational 
profession because their leadership is cru- 
cial in this matter. There are persons in 
our fair land who do not want a strong 
program of education because they do 
not want democracy. Their strategy is to 
divide in the hope they may conquer; to 
set one group of educators against an- 
other; to set citizens against the profes- 
sion. Unless a// educators make the effort 
to understand the nature of the develop- 
ments in the adult field and wherever 


possible to help guide these developments 
along sound lines, they are almost certain 
to lack the zeal and the intelligence that 
will be required when they are called 
upon to testify for it. 

We have the economic resources to 
support educational efforts far beyond 
the amount yet suggested. The evidence 
1S reasonably clear that education tends 
to be a self-liquidating investment—the 
more you put into it, the more national 
wealth there is to support even greater 
Undoubtedly 


there is a theoretical limit to this princi- 


educational investments. 
ple, but it is so far above the practical 
limit of what we are likely to invest in 
education that it is not important here. 
If we build a strong educational program 
for adults, we can expect stronger serv- 
ices for children and youth—in the 
schools, in the homes, in better neighbor- 
hoods, in more camps, and in many other 
ways. It is ours for the asking, providing 
we ask intelligently (which is one more 
illustration of adult education). 
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What’s Right with Teacher Education 


MARGARET LINDSEY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


‘7 Aopay education is being appraised 


critically. In many instances the 
appraisal 1 is in the form of an attack and 
consequently accentuates the negative. 
This is true of current evaluation of 
public education at the elementary and 
secondary school levels, where critics 
present a series of generalizations on 
what’s wrong with the schools. Some 
of these generalizations are based on evi- 
dence; others are not. Some are inherent 
in limited and past conceptions of the 
role of education in our society; others 
are rooted in basic differences in inter- 
pretation of what we know about learn- 
ers and the learning process. Some critics 
are sincere and have the welfare of the 
youth of the nation at heart; others are 
hy pocritical and motivated by selfish 
interests. Some of the critical analysis 
of public education is an integral part of 
a restlessness and dissatisfaction charac- 
teristic of our time. 

While the major attention of the critics 
has been directed toward elementary and 
secondary education in communities all 
over the nation, an attack upon the prepa- 
ration of teachers and other professional 
workers is implicit in most of the current 
criticisms. In fact, there are some critics 
who place the responsibility for inade- 
quate education of children and youth 
directly at the door of the professional 
schools for teachers. They say that 
programs of pre-service education do not 


give teachers a solid background in sub- 
ject matter; that professional schools are 
concerned only with theory; and that 
teachers do not learn how to teach the 
fundamentals. They say time is literally 
wasted in frothy courses in which stu- 
dents are bored by repetitious treatment 
of a few ideas which, in the final analy- 
sis, make no difference anyw ay. 

Continuous appraisal of a social insti- 
tution as important as the school is essen- 
tial. When such evaluation is made by 
laymen and professional educators who 
are sincere and who have as their major 
purpose the improvement of opportunity 
for children, it is the very backbone of 
advancement. Indeed, without consistent 
appraisal of the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational program it is doubtful that prog- 
ress could be achieved to any percepti- 
ble degree. 

Evaluation processes are incomplete 
and faulty, however, if they are skewed 
in the direction of only one question: 
What’s wrong? To appraise what is 
good, what is right, what is effective is 
equally important. When emphasis is 
given to discovery of evidence in favor 
of precepts and practices, what may justi- 
fiably be maintained and encouraged can 
be identified. Furthermore, unless effort 
is made to sift out those things which 
are good, there remains little by way of 
heritage from one generation to the next 
in professional education. 
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At a time when, for one reason or 
another, our attention is directed fre- 
quently to dissatisfaction with things as 
they are, to destructive criticism, to 
what is wrong with the preparation of 
teachers, it is well to examine real prog- 
ress and to identify what is worth 
while. The remainder of this discussion 
is for this purpose. The reader should 
not assume that the emphasis upon the 
positive implies a lack of respect for the 
values which accrue from negative criti- 
cism, or that there is rejection of current 
dissatisfaction regarding the preparation 
of teachers. No attempt is being made to 
defend what is not defensible in present 
practices. The sole purpose is to focus 
attention on some gains which have been 
made and to indicate some practices 
which seem to have promise. 


TOWARD BETTER EDUCATION 


The most important single character- 
istic of teacher education today is the 
search for better ways of doing the job. 
This search is carried forward by na- 
tional and regional groups, both inde- 
pendent ones and those affiliated with 
professional organizations. Publications 
of the Association for Student Teaching 
—Evaluation of Student Teaching, Off- 
Campus Student Teaching, Ways to 
Bring About Desired Change in Teacher 
Education, and Modern School Practices 
and Their Implications for Teacher Edu- 
cation—all are reports of regional or 
national study groups and are based upon 
the results of experimentation in pro- 
fessional education. The current program 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, through which 
qualitative standards have been defined 
and an intervisitation plan has been de- 
veloped to stimulate continuous explora- 
tion of better teacher education, illustrates 
this search for knowledge and skill neces- 


RECORD 


sary for doing the job more effectively, 
The work of regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools (North Cen- 
tral Association and others) with empha- 
sis upon providing guidance and stimv- 
lation toward the improvement of teacher 
education is still another example. The 
inclusion in the program of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association of 
studies on college teaching and on the 
general education of the teacher is an- 
other indication of a search for ways to 
improve the preparation of teachers. 
These are only a few of the many indi- 
cations which might be cited of the cur- 
rent emphasis upon gathering evidence 
on which decisions might be made as 
programs for the education of profes- 
sional workers in the schools are revised. 
Similar illustrations could be noted in 
the enterprises of staff groups in single 
institutions. Individual staff members are 
today, perhaps more than ever in the 
past, devoting energy to discovering how 
to improve the tasks which they under- 
take as part of the total program. Current 
journals are rich in reports of explorations 
made in verily every aspect of the cur- 
riculum by individuals in teacher educa- 
tion. Altogether, the amount of search- 
ing being done by individuals and groups 
is impressive. 
Methods used by teacher educators in 
their quests for ways to improve pro- 
grams are predominantly action-centered. 
That i is, the study of the relative effective- 
ness of procedures used in college teach- 
ing or the relative values of different 
organizations is made in 
Usually the 
study itself becomes an integral part of 
the process of teaching or ‘of curricu- 


curriculum 
actual ongoing situations. 


lum dev elopment. 
The task of gathering evidence which 
might serve as a basis for making deci- 


sions in teacher education is extremely 
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dificult. This is true not alone because 
the evidence is embedded in a complex 
of human behavior in given situations 
but also because often the most signifi- 
cant evidence is available only through 
long-term study—study that follows the 
product of the program into the teaching 
field for a period of at least a few years. 
In spite of the difficulties, however, more 
and more staff members refuse to rely 
entirely upon professional opinion and 
hunches, and demand of themselves and 
of others that evidence be secured to vali- 
date or disquaify hypotheses upon which 
they are working. 

One illustration of this experimental ap- 
proach to problems in teacher education 
may help to clarify the point being made. 
Some years ago there appeared a body 
of professional opinion that prospective 
teachers should have a period of full- 
time student teaching in representative 
schools—a period in the college program 
when the student’s entire responsibility 
was that of working in a given classroom 
with a group of learners and a teacher. 
Immediately questions arose: How does 
one know that such full-time student 
teaching is better than one-hour-a-day or 
half-day student teaching? What evi- 
dence is there to support a period of full- 
time student teaching as opposed to a 
series of shorter periods over a longer 
time? Such questions led to numerous 
studies on the relative values of various 
arrangements for student teaching. A 
goodly number of teacher educators ex- 
plored more than one organizational pat- 
tern simultaneously with a sincere desire 
to secure evidence upon which to make 
decisions regarding the amount of time 
to be allocated to student teaching and 
the placement of that time in the total 
program. Even as such explorations were 
being made (in fact, largely because they 
were being made), arrangements for stu- 
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dent teaching were improved. Moreover, 
not only were the mechanics improved 
but the quality of the experience received 
greater examination. Although the evi- 
dence on this problem is still not con- 
clusive, the very attention given to thor- 
ough tryout of different patterns in- 
creased the effectiveness of all patterns. 
The unfortunate part of current ex- 
perimentation and research in teacher 
education is the woefully inadequate re- 
porting of the findings. For this reason, 
the evidence gathered in one situation 
and the consequent generalizations and 
hypotheses are not readily available to 
persons working in other situations. 
Then, too, institutions preparing teachers 
differ, and often what is good in one 
program for one group of students is not 
appropriate in other institutions. 


EMERGING CONCEPTS OF 
THE CURRICULUM 

Gradually the conception of the cur- 
riculum_ held by teacher educators is 
being extended to include all those ex- 
periences of the prospective teacher for 
which the college assumes responsibility. 
Hence, in many institutions residence hall 
living, social activities, student manage- 
ment, remunerative work, extra-class ac- 
tivities, and other such experiences are 
now considered a part of the curriculum. 
Planning with and guiding students on 
the basis of individual needs, interests, 
and abilities in these activities are as- 
sumed as part of the total guidance pro- 
gram. 

More and more this total curriculum 
is being developed through the use of a 
variety of resources. Illustrations are 
numerous in which college staffs delib- 
erately involve students and administra- 
tors in planning the program. Further- 
more, it is quite apparent that college 
groups are now working closely with 
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administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
from the field in the process of curricu- 
lum development. Special attempts are 
frequently made to use the experience 
of graduates. Though rare at present, 
there are indications that teacher edu- 
cators recognize the contributions which 
can and should be made by other profes- 
sional groups in person and through their 
writings to the improvement of the col- 
lege program in teacher preparation. 


MORE SIGNIFICANT 
CURRICULUM CONTENT 


The content of the pre-service cur- 
riculum is undergoing detailed and in- 
tensive examination. Everywhere there 
are manifestations of attempts to make 
the experiences of future teachers more 
realistic in terms of professional goals 
and personal living. Content which is 
more significant for our times is now 
taking the place of less pertinent ma- 
terial. There is apparent a real concern 
for relating the program to the needs of 
teachers as persons and as professional 
workers. Of special note are emphases 
such as the orientation of general educa- 
tion programs to contemporary problems 
of living, the decrease in the narrow spe- 
cialization of teachers for the secondary 
schools, the increase in broad general 
education for all teachers, and the devel- 
opment of basic professional informa- 
tion as foundations of education for all 
teachers. 

Furthermore, approaches to the or- 
ganization of experiences within the cur- 
riculum so that the greatest possible 
meaning for the learner may result are 
being explored with intensity. Present 
studies in the selection and organization 
of general education content represent 
sincere attempts on the part of teacher 
educators not only to provide experi- 
ences which have significance for the 
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well-being of teachers but also to organ. \ 


ize these experiences in such a way that 
maximum meaning and 
possible for the student. The scrutiny 
with which the content of professional 
education (education courses) is now 
being examined for overlapping, for ir- 
relevant material, for low quality learn- 
ing is evidence of a concern that the 
greatest efficiency and economy be em- 
ploy ed in this aspect of the curriculum, 
Present emphasis upon combining related 
integrated seminars and 
upon scheduling single courses in larger 


integration are 


courses into 
blocks of time is an illustration of one 
approach being made to this problem. 


WHOLE PERSONALITY 
OF THE TEACHER 

It is now apparent, more than ever in 
the past, that teacher educators are con- 
cerned with the “whole” teacher. That 
the personality of the teacher is crucial 
to his success on the job is recognized by 
most people. Consistent with this recog- 
nition and concern are the many steps 
now being taken to provide experiences 
through which the student can be helped 
to develop those qualities which make 
for successful and happy living. Part of 
this task is helping individuals to under- 
stand themselves and to develop ability 
to understand others and relate them- 
selves to others in constructive ways. 

Frequently teachers of teachers are 
criticized for lack of application in their 
own work with students of principles 
they are trying to have those students 
accept and use in practice. Doubtless 
there have been, and still are, instances in 
which this criticism is justified. At no 
time, however, have teacher educators 
been more concerned with the need to 
practice what they preach than they are 
today. This is illustrated by present at- 
tempts to select and organize experiences 
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on the basis of individual needs, interests, 
and abilities; to demonstrate a method- 
ology of instruction which is based on 
accepted theories of learning; and to 
understand and respect each individual 
for his worth. 

An analysis of the quality of staff 
members in teacher-preparing institu- 
tions provides still another source of evi- 
dence that much that is good has been 
and is happening. Criteria for the selec- 
tion of staff personnel are higher with 
each passing decade. It is notable that 
such criteria do not stop with quanti- 
tative requirements of degrees and years 
of experience but include personal and 
citizenship qualifications as well. Efforts 
to place on staffs persons with sound 
scholarship and high functional intelli- 
gence are greater now than they were 
even a few years ago. 

Quantity and distribution of staff load 
as responsibilities are assumed in the total 
program represent another desirable 
trend. The decreasing ratio of students 
to staff which is characteristic of almost 
all institutions is a direct attempt not 
only to provide for better educational 
opportunity through careful and intimate 
guidance of individual students but also 
to provide opportunity for staff members 
to engage in experimentation and _ re- 
search and to live wholesome lives as they 
carry on their teaching activities. More- 
over, the recognition of more than 
“classes taught” as a basis for determin- 
ing staff load illustrates one outcome of 
newer conceptions of the total curricu- 
lum and the importance attached to indi- 
vidual guidance of students. Efforts to 
equate more nearly the various tasks per- 
formed by different members of a staff 
also indicate increasing respect for all 
aspects of the pre-service program: for 
example, supervising professional labora- 
tory experiences, advising student organi- 


zations, counseling, promoting selective 
retention, engaging in placement and 
follow-up activities, participating in pro- 
grams of continuous professional growth. 


INCREASED SIGNIFICANCE 

OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 

Certain administrative policies now 
deemed important illustrate progress 
made in teacher education institutions. 
For example, whereas recruitment was 
formerly conceived as a task of locating 
and encouraging students to attend a 
given institution, now it is generally con- 
ceived as the selecting of young people 
with potential for teaching and the mak- 
ing of initial contacts for the purpose of 
starting a continuous program designed 
to gain insight into the behavior of indi- 
viduals. With this conception of the re- 
cruitment process has come administra- 
tive policy which encourages all staff 
members to participate in the process 
and to relate experiences in recruitment 
to both the personal and the professional 
guidance of students as well as to the 
content and methods of instruction. In 
other words, recruitment is no longer 
a process of “getting” students to increase 
the enrollment of a given institution but 
is a beginning of a process of guidance 
which does not end until the teacher is 
well established on the job. As is true in 
other examples of administrative policy, 
this changed concept of recruitment has 
brought about revisions in allocation of 
funds and personnel. 

Another administrative policy with 
promise is one of encouraging and facili- 
tating the continuous growth of staff 
members through participation in school 
and community activities. Work in bu- 
reaus of field studies, work in curriculum 
laboratories as service agencies, partici- 
pation in curriculum development pro- 
grams in public schools, participation in 
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the program development and leadership 
of other community activities are ex- 
amples of the implementation of an ad- 
ministrative policy that encourages staff 
members to engage in self-improv ement 
through a variety of channels. 

The degree to which democratic prac- 
tices prevail in teacher education institu- 
tions today as compared with even one 
decade ago is significant. Cooperative 
formulation and execution of policies 
relating to staff selection and promotion, 
to student personnel and management, to 
allocation of funds, and curriculum de- 
velopment is now common practice. 


IN-SERVICE GROWTH 
OF PERSONNEL 


Deliberate plans to make provision for 
in-service growth of college personnel 
are increasingly common. Programs of 
in-service education are generally insti- 
tution-centered, deal with the actual 
problems faced by staff members and 
administrators, use a great variety of 
human and material resources, and em- 
ploy procedures to fit local needs. Such 
in-service activities are largely responsi- 
ble for the dynamic quality of programs, 
for the amount of experimentation going 
on, and for the attitude of inquiry now 

prevalent among teacher educators. 
Furthermore, the fact that such programs 
are the basis for curriculum development 
enhances the chances for clear communi- 
cation among staff members and greater 
integration in the total curriculum. 

Without question, the continuous 
search for better ways of educating 
teachers, methods used in gathering evi- 
dence which might serve as a basis for 
decision-making, implementation of a 
broader concept of the curriculum, use 
of a variety of resources and procedures 
in curriculum development, careful ex- 
amination of the selection and organiza- 


tion of experiences in the total program, 
attempts to educate the whole teacher, 
efforts to apply accepted principles of 
human dev elopment and learning i in col- 
lege teaching, criteria for the calecties of 
personnel, reallocation of funds and re- 
sponsibilities in terms of functions and 
purpose to be served, revision of adminis- 
trative policies consistent with emerging 
demands of the task, deliberate plans for 
in-service education of staff and adminis- 
tration—all are indications of some 
things that are right in pre-service teacher 
education. Others surveying the present 
scene might have identified other factors, 
for there are many of equal significance. 
These are trends in which confidence can 
be placed that children and youth will 
have increasingly effective education as 
better prepared individuals come from 
our teacher education institutions. 

It is clear, however, as an attempt is 
made to identify what is right in teacher 
education that professional educators 
must not lapse into complacency. In fact, 
the tempo of experimentation and re- 
search must be quickened. Studies need 
to be more scientific, more extensive, and 
more intensive in nature. Conscious effort 
must be made to accumulate evidence 
which will permit some generalizing and 
systematizing so that improvement can 
be made with less guesswork. Findings 
must be made available so that the great- 
est degree of transfer from one situation 
to another is possible. As further insights 
are gained regarding the role of educa- 
tion, the nature of human development 
and learning, and those insights are trans- 
lated into programs and practices, teacher 
education will move forward, as it has 
throughout history, on a firm foundation 
based on a moral commitment to youth. 
There is reason to have confidence that 
the movement will be adequate to fulfill 
present and evolving obligations. 
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Education and the Nature of Man, by 
Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 209 


pp- $3- 


The little more than two hundred pages 
of this book represent more an outline than 
a thorough investigation of the problem it 
addresses. Yet there convictions that 
come through quite clearly, and they make 
the book worthy of attention. 

Briefly, the thesis of the work is that 
education is not a science in its own right, 
but draws its truths from different disci- 
plines, which are sciences. The more of 
these truths that are available, the better 
education will be, for these “constitute a 
framework within which any re-evaluation 
or reconstruction of educational theory or 
practice will need to conform.” The work 
is divided into three parts. Part One ranges 
through writings in biology, psychology, 
anthropology, physics, chemistry, and so- 
ciology to discover known truths which 
“seem to bear on human relations, or edu- 
cation in its best sense.” Part Two is an 
attempt to employ these truths in the edu- 
cational activity. Part Three notes the 
sources employed in the endeavor, and is 
actually little more than an attempt to give 
dignity to what are nothing more than foot- 
notes. The burden of the book, then, lies in 
the first two parts. The authors themselves 
admit that the work errs on the side of 
brevity, and this error of brevity is more 
serious than the notion of a shorter work 
might suggest. For the terseness leaves the 
ideas open to so many interpretations that 
one is never quite sure just what was actu- 
ally intended. 

There is sufficient comment to indicate 


are 
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that Dewey’s Experimentalism is the basic 
orientation of the work. And, indeed, the 
approach is one which Dewey himself has 
employed: concern with the evolutionary 
processes, with the concept of growth and 
continuity, and the meaning of education in 
the light of these. And yet there comes 
through the unmistakable impression that 
the world is really quite an orderly place, 
for all of the disorder about us—that al- 
though threats of disorder are actually in- 
creasing, “for the race to destroy itself 
seems an unsuitable ending to the greatest 
of all dramas.” In a dozen places this un- 
expected Scholasticism pops up to raise 
serious questions of the cast which has been 
given to Experimentalism. 

Dewey’s theory of education is structured 
on biological, sociological, psychological 
evidence. He has made this abundantly evi- 
dent in his writings. He has constantly 
sought direction in biology, psychology, 
and the cultural forces. But the mere fact 
that we seek out the truths of science to 
validate some educational process is not 
necessarily evidence that the view presented 
is Experimentalism in Dewey’s sense. It can 
result, as it has here, in an atomistic pastiche 
of truths drawn from almost indiscriminate 
sources which form a fairly static base upon 
which education is built. What it misses is 
one of Dewey’s deepest convictions: that 
it is the method, not the content, of science 
which must undergird an educational proc- 
ess. When the authors hold that education 
is not a science in itself, and then indicate 
that “scientific investigation depends for its 
validity upon matched groups differently 
treated,” Dewey’s meaning seems to have 
been lost. For here, science seems to mean 
the ability to repeat certain known or an- 
ticipated outcomes. Yet science, if it is any- 
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thing, is the method by which we predict 
outcomes on the basis of some previous 
outcome. The traditional view, which is 
repeated here, has been that man is sc 
unique that exact prediction is precluded, 
or, at best, can only be approximated. If 
this is so, then no study which addresses 
itself to man can ever be a science. Yet the 
truths of psychology are employed to foster 
a certain kind of education. Why one is 
considered a science and the other is not, is 
difficult to grasp. 

One is not inclined to dispute the ideas 
contained in the second section of the book, 
that which deals with the educational the- 
ory. But one is tempted to believe that they 
have actually preceded, as conviction, the 
evidence offered in Part One. There is the 
suspicion that a full development of the 
logic employed in the first section would 
have actually yielded a somewhat different 
educational theory. The optimism of the 
authors (honestly admitted in their chapter 
on “The Next Development of Man”) and 
the approach to scientific data make irresist- 
ible the suspicion that truth is with us all 
the time, that it simply awaits discovery, 
and that the evolutionary process has as- 
sured us of a greater rate of discovery than 
ever before. (Unconscious purpose “is the 
force through which the plant, the animal, 
the human being becomes more perfectly 
that which it already is.” Dewey’s view of 
education, however, involves the concept 
that deliberate education, and indirect edu- 
cation too, for that matter, makes of man 
what he would not otherwise have become. 
Unconscious purpose, which derives from 
the cultural setting, as well as from the 
biological structure, makes of man what he 
is not yet, but might become, in terms of 
possible alternatives which his variability 
makes possible.) What has been missed al- 
most completely is that deepest process of 
Experimentalism, which concerns itself with 
the meanings that can be assigned to the 
data before us in the light of some desirable 
future. What we have instead is, what do 
these facts tell us we must do? What mean- 





ings do the facts reveal to us? Facts, how- 
ever, have no tongue, not even in the meta- 
phorical sense. They tell us nothing. 
Marc Betty 
Queens College 


Guides to a Curriculum for Modern 
Living, by Florence B. Stratemeyer 
with the assistance of Margaret G. Mc- 
Kim and Mayme Sweet. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. 60 


pp. $1.25. 


This new publication of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation is a timely one. The need for 
more widespread understanding of the fun- 
damental premises that must be taken into 
account in the development of a curriculum 
for modern living is apparent on every 
hand. Some of the confusions within the 
profession as well as some of the misunder- 
standings and dissatisfactions among laymen 
concerning modern education could be al- 
leviated in part through the development of 
a more integrated perspective concerning 
the basic values and ideas that need to give 
direction in evolving a curriculum of perti- 
nent and effective learning experiences for 
today’s children and youth. Guidance is 
needed in bringing about more recognition 
and understanding of the implications of 
these basic considerations for ways of work- 
ing with students, for appropriate classroom 
concerns and activities, for ways of relating 
schooling to the total life of the individual 
learner. This colorful new curriculum bul- 
letin can make a significant contribution to 
the deliberations of individuals and of 
groups, both professional and lay, as they 
seek to clarify the role of the school and 
strive to bring about more functional living 
and learning experiences for children and 
youth. It has the possibilities of being an 
effective instrument in giving impetus and 
direction to discussions of what character- 
izes a good education for our times. 
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Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing, though a brief bulletin, is far from 
being lightweight in content. Within its 
sixty pages, a well-organized, clearly pre- 
sented, amply illustrated consideration is 
given to an important point of view con- 
cerning the needed relationships of cur- 
riculum experiences to the persistent life 
situations faced by all children, youth, and 
adults and to the implications of such a 
point of view for the teacher’s role in devel- 
oping socially desirable changes in the be- 
havior of boys and girls. A fuller elabora- 
tion of this point of view is found in an 
earlier Institute publication (Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living) for which 
two of these same authors had major re- 
sponsibility. This briefer statement serves 
to highlight the major generalizations and 

provide succinct illustrations through 
brief but telling anecdotes, and through 
photographs and line drawings showing 
what these generalizations mean when they 
give direction to practice in the schools. 

The bulletin is organized into four parts. 
The first considers some of the major char- 
acteristics of our society and its values, the 
nature of the learner and how learning takes 
place, and points out the significance of 
these facts and ideas for curriculum devel- 
opment. The second part helps to clarify 
the essential characteristics of persistent life 
situations and emphasizes the need to use 
the everyday concerns of children and 
youth as starting points for learning activ- 
ities. How such an approach relates society 
and learner is spelled out. The third part 
provides illustrations of how the persistent 
life situation concept can be applied effec- 
tively in identifying everyday concerns of 
children, in selecting those concerns for 
which the boys and girls need the help of 
the school, in cooperatively planning and 
developing the learning experiences, in re- 
lating these everyday concerns to life situa- 
tions that persist, and in evaluating progress 
in learning. The fourth part deals with the 
responsibilities of teachers who apply this 
curriculum concept for the development of 





skills, the development of concepts and gen- 
eralizations, and the utilization of subject 
matter. This section should be especially 
helpful in clearing up some of the apprehen- 
sions and misconceptions about the place of 
content and skills in a program of modern 
education. 

The bulletin will be inviting and useful 
to many people. The format is attractive 
The organization of the content, the use of 
color in emphasizing major generalizations, 
the close coordination of the pictorial illus- 
trations with the text material—all combine 
in focusing attention on the fundamental 
ideas of the bulletin and in producing 
tightly knit, consistent whole. 

Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing is an important contribution to the 
professional literature on curriculum devel- 
opment and gives promise of being well 
received by all who are interested in im- 
proving the schools. 

Rose LAMMEL 
New York University 


Education for Democratic Citizenship, 
Twenty-second Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Council, 1952, xii 
+ 161 pp. $3. paperbound; $3.50 cloth- 
bound. 


“It is doubtful if any one word—with the 
possible exception of sin—has been talked 
about more than citizenship.” Certainly no 
teacher of the social sciences would deny 
William Murphy’s assertion. Society has 
assigned to the social science te: acher the 
major responsibility for teaching citizen- 
ship. Every social scientist knows that the 
other members of his society expect the 
graduates of his classes to be good citizens. 
By and large, social science teachers have 
been willing to accept the responsibility of 
teaching good citizenship in their classes. 
Most have even assumed that they have ac- 
quired considerable skill in this area. In 
recent years, however, many persons and 
groups in American society have challenged 
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this smug assumption. Pointing to the high 
crime rate, to vandalism and delinquency 
among persons of school age, to the failure 
of half of our citizens to participate in 
political affairs, to the willingness of many 
Americans to embrace deviant ideologies, 
and to the cynicism and suspicions present 
in our society, they have asked one simple 
question of the social scientist: Why have 
your students failed to become responsible 
citizens of a democracy? 

This is the question to which Education 
for Democratic Citizenship is addressed. 
The sixteen contributors to this yearbook 
have attempted to provide answers to four 
basic questions in the area of citizenship 
education: What are the characteristics of 
the good citizen? How can good citizenship 
be taught? How is citizenship being taught 
now and how effective is that teaching? 
What approaches and techniques seem to 
offer hope for improving competency in 
this area of education? 

The answers offered to these problems 
are triumphantly pragmatic. The good citi- 
zen is a trained problem-solver. He knows 
how to get along with others in our society 
because he is an expert in human relations. 
He has reached personal maturity and 
through that maturity has come to under- 
stand the duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship. He is world-minded and recognizes 
that as a citizen he has to know and under- 
stand cultures other than his own. He un- 
derstands political democracy as an instru- 
ment to promote social democracy. This 
type of individual has come from our 
schools so seldom in the past because the 
attempts to teach him citizenship have 
treated it as something that could come out 
of subject-matter teaching. Citizenship was 
supposed to develop as a concomitant learn- 
ing while the student studied history or 
geography, or as a vicarious experience 
when students identified themselves with 
the good citizens who peopled the subject 
matter they were studying. Or citizenship 
was taught as a subject matter itself, with 
facts to learn and tests to pass. As a result, 


good citizens were not produced often by 
our schools. The future lies in providing 
models of democratic living for our students 
—in the schools, in the classroom, and jn 
the homes. Harold J. McNally states ma- 
jority opinion in his insistence that “Chil- 
dren will learn to live life as they experi- 
ence life. . .. What they are to be they are 
in the process of becoming. It should 
be clear . . . that democratic living (hence 
democratic citizenship ) will be learned only 
as pupils have opportunity to live it under 
democratic guidance.” In short, provide a 
democratic environment and then let the 
children learn to be responsible citizens by 
carrying on significant youth activities that 
are as nearly identical as possible with ex- 
periences they will meet in later life. 

This yearbook is the best summary of ap- 
proaches and techniques that we have had 
so far in the area of citizenship education. 
Its weakness is that it is a digest of what is 
already widely known. There will be few 
social science teachers who read it who will 
not already be familiar with the programs 
and attitudes suggested in it. The study 
might have been made of greater value to 
social science teachers if certain of the 
newer contributions barely hinted at in 
some of the articles had been developed in 
greater detail. 

As an example: Wilbur Brookover calls 
attention in the final article to the fact that 
probably we are doing our students harm 
by searching for a single definition of “good 
citizenship.” He suggests that a closer look 
might be taken at the work of Allison Davis, 
Robert Havighurst, and others on_ social 
class differences in American society. These 
men have been pointing out for some time 
that the differences between social classes 
are so great that they actually represent sep- 
arate sub-cultures. As a result, there prob- 
ably is no one standard of good citizenship 
that can be taught to all students. If students 
are to be adjusted to their social existence 
after school years, lower class children must 
be taught a different set of attitudes and 
values from those taught to middle or upper 
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class children. Perhaps there are a number 
of types of “good citizens” whose behavior 
would differ significantly, but who would 
each be responsible citizens in their own 
social situations. 

Attention should also be given to the 
suggestion of Van Til and Denemark that 
“Perhaps the American people need to use 
their existing knowledge as much as they 
need to push forward the frontiers of dis- 
covery and research in the quest for addi- 
tional knowledge.” This yearbook provides 
a convenient summary of known facts. We 
now need to apply them. 

NorMAN WEAVER 
Buffalo State Teachers College 


Art Education in the Kindergarten, by 
Charles D. Gaitskell and Mary R. 
Gaitskell. Peoria, Illinois, Charles A. 
Bennett Company, Inc., 1952. vill + 40 


pp. $1.50. 


Specially directed to teachers and parents 
of kindergarten children, this small book is 
essentially sound and practical. It is a digest 
of a longer report of a two-year investiga- 
tion into the art education program in the 
schools of the Province of Ontario, and 
represents the most significant findings of 
the report. 

Why is art education important for small 
children? What are the developmental 
stages in their art expression? On what 
bases should art materials be selected for 
them? How may kindergarten children be 
motivated to express themselves with art 
media? These and many others are ques- 
tions which the authors answer simply and 
directly. If seriously considered, the an- 
swers will give both teachers and parents 
insight into children’s creative endeavors 
and point out the significance of increased 
understanding and guidance for the young. 

Some nine thousand children of four to 
six years of age were studied for the report 
from which this book was derived. Such a 
wide sampling builds confidence in the find- 


ings as it tends to insure that children of 
differing personalities and varied home 
background and school experience were in- 
cluded, all factors of considerable bearing 
on expressive behavior. The findings of the 
study make clear the extent to which kin- 
dergarten children express individuality in 
their choice of subject matter, in their 
selection of materials, and in the product 
they create. This leads the authors to 
recommend fewer teacher-directed and 
controlled art experiences and increased 
freedom for children. However, they do 
not suggest that the teacher abdicate, but 
rather that he serve as a guide to the art 
activities of children. In this role he is alert 
to the need for help and encouragement; 
he fosters individuality of expression and is 
understanding of the normal stages of devel- 
opment through which all children pass in 
art; he helps to discover the vital qualities 
of everyday experiences which make them 
the stimulating bases for art expression. In 
keeping with their recommendations that 
freedom is important for children, the au- 
thors wisely indicate that it is also necessary 
that the teacher have freedom to select his 
own methods of guiding children and to 
alter his methods from time to time in 
order to meet special circumstances. 
Charles and Mary Gaitskell, from their 
long and careful study of art in the kinder- 
gartens of the Province of Ontario, have 
made some very helpful observations and 
recorded them effectively. However, for 
the skeptical reader and for this reviewer 
their publication would have been more 
convincing if they had included within the 
text a brief statement of the setting of the 
study. How were the school situations for 
study selected? Were the nine thousand 
children who participated representative of 
many schools or of relatively few? Were 
the educational programs provided by the 
schools similar in their purposes and meth- 
ods, or were their goals and methods 
varied? It would seem that the answers to 
these questions would strengthen the rec- 
ommendations of the authors. 
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Included in this book are ten pages of 
illustrations—diagrams of symbols produced 
by children and reproductions of both two- 
and three-dimensional art expression. They 
are accompanied by clarifying statements. 

Mivprep L. Farrcuitp 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Ways of Teaching, by Karen Andersen, 
Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 
1952. 144 pp. go¢. 


This small book, intended for use in 
leadership education classes in churches, is 
written by a public school teacher who has 
had extensive teaching experience in the 
church school. The author presents an edu- 
cational philosophy based on democratic 
processes. Teachers will be able to grow in 
a knowledge and understanding of good 
teaching procedures from reading this book, 
and many concrete suggestions are given 
which may help them acquire skill in the 
use of these procedures. 

Some of the factors which complicate 
church school teaching are limitations of 
time, long intervals between classes, un- 
Christian influences, the secular culture, 
lack of home cooperation, and the tend- 
ency for life to “fragmentary 
when each interest has its own special com- 
partment.” (p. 10) Miss Andersen sees the 
task of teaching as helping “guide the 
growth of our pupils in the direction of 
Christian living.” (p. 13) She thinks of edu- 
cation as a change that takes place within 
the individual and makes for an improve- 
ment in living. 

Her attitude toward the teacher’s rela- 
tion to pupil learning is shown by such 
statements as “It has been said that teachers 
are successful when their pupils become 
creative. To observe growth in the pupil’s 
interest in the things of the spirit, to see 
him persistently inquire into the truths of 
God’s work is a real joy.” (p. 55) “In order 


become 


to control a group the teacher must recog- 


(p. 62) 


nize who is the chosen leader.” 


The learning process is given two chap- 
ters—Teacher’s Approach and Pupil’s Ap- 
proach. The next three chapters are: The 
Teacher, The Group, and Discipline. Re- 
maining chapters are devoted to techniques, 
materials, and aids. Miss Andersen’s sug- 
gestions on the use of discussion, play, 
dramatics, choral reading, and music are 
well directed. Church school teachers are 
seeking to learn more about the use of such 
media in their efforts to guide the processes 
of religious education. In discussing activ- 
ities the author comments that it is impos- 
sible to judge whether an activities program 
has been educationally valid by merely look- 
ing at the objects accomplished. It is what 
happened to the children as they made them 
that really counts. The aim of dramatics is 
not a finished product but an experience 
of service and development for the child. 

\ director of religious education or a per- 
son engaged in recruiting and training lay 
leadership in the church school would find 
Ways of Teaching useful as a tool to rec- 
ommend to new teachers. It might serve 
as an introduction to further readings ir 
philosophical and technical educational }' 
erature. Format and organization of 
book facilitate its use in leadership cr uses 
Frequent paragraph headings ery ge 
quick reading. An appendix relate each 
chapter lists audio-visual res es for 
church school teachers. 

Heven R. Trostan 
Y.W.C.A. 


Display for Learning: Making and Using 
Visual Materials, by Marjorie East, 
edited by Edgar Dale. Dryden Press, 
1952. Vil + 306 pp. $3. 


Marjorie East and her editor, Edgar Dale, 
wrote this book to help teachers and stu- 
dents learn “the language of display.” Why? 
Because “all learning depends upon com- 
munication,” and display techniques give 
us “one more way to communicate with 
others.” 
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Dr. East assumes that most of us under- 
stand the language of display because it is 
part of our contemporary environment 
from grocery store to museum, yet we have 
not learned to produce in this new language 
as well as we might. The book is a prac- 
tical guide, then, into the fundamentals of 
display technique, designed to help us pro- 
duce with moderate fluency, if not with 
artistry. 

What constitutes the language of display? 
Its wide vocabulary consists of objects, pic- 
tures, models, and the like, with words 
sometimes added for reinforcement or clari- 
fication. Its grammar rests largely on prin- 
ciples of visual design. Its styles are 
conditioned by a range of idioms from 
Mondrian to hardware counter displays. Its 
genre include such mediums as bulletin 
boards, posters, slides, exhibits, and dupli- 
cated sheets. Dr. East does not use these 
linguistic-literary terms, incidentally, but 
they are useful in extending her analogy. 

The principles which Dr. East hopes her 
readers will follow in working with display 

iediums are boldly stated on the covers of 

book, where they are repeated as a 
1 element: “Define your purpose ... 
Thowse. the medium . . . Plan your design 
a ‘w your audience .. . Plan for par- 
ticipat 


These are good communication 
principle ointing to a number of key 


factors in tu.. often complicated process of 
sharing ideas and attitudes. They are also 
sound educational ideas, especially the 
planned efforts to get pupils intimately in- 
volved in making and using visual materials. 

In terms of these principles, which are 
always kept in sight, most of the book is 
devoted to a practical, generously illustrated 
consideration of specific problems which 
we face in making effective displays for 
school use 





such problems as arranging 
lines and masses for optimum visual effect; 
using color for contrast, balance, and em- 
phasis; making papier maché masks, library 
paste, silk screen posters, and exhibits with 
elements that move under their own power; 
drawing human figures; lettering; sketch- 


ing acceptable illustrations on the black- 
board; using in display work such readily 
available materials as corrugated cardboard, 
newsprint, aluminum foil, sandpaper, and 
wire screening; deciding between the use of 
a model or the real object or a picture; 
appraising results of one’s display work. 
Learning the “language of display” (to 
return to the author’s analogy) is like learn- 
ing a foreign language with which we have 
lived for a long time, which we understand 
and value, but which most of us have tried 
only haltingly to articulate. This book gives 
needed assistance in that articulation to 
those of us who are not artists or carpenter- 
mechanics. 
Louts ForspALe 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Nursing Student Evaluates Her 
Teachers, by Loretta E. Heidgerken. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1952. 124 pp. $3. 


In this book a nursing educator reports a 
study of nursing students’ evaluations of 
their teachers and their teaching activities. 
The study was done to try to determine 
what, in the opinion of the nursing student, 
constitutes good personal qualities and good 
teaching activities in the teacher. Miss Heid- 
gerken also wanted to compare the qualities 
of teaching and teaching activities that the 
nursing student selects as indicative of good 
teaching with those chosen by the student 
in general education. 

The study is based on the evaluation of 
their teachers by 384 nursing students in 37 
schools of nursing located in 21 states. Each 
student was asked to select the teacher she 
felt was the best and the one she felt was 
the poorest and then write a detailed paper 
about those personal qualities and teaching 
activities which she thought placed the 
teacher at the top or the bottom ranking. 
No rating scales or questionnaires were used 

The major findings of this study include 
the following: 
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1. Of all the teachers which the 384 stu- 
dents had in their nursing school experience, 
106 were evaluated as best teachers and 114 
as poorest. 

2. Since there were 384 students partici- 
pating, with each selecting a good and a 
poor teacher, there was a total of 768 eval- 
uations of 224 teachers. 

3. The five characteristics named by 50 
per cent or more of the students as qualities 
of the best teacher were: interest in and un- 
derstanding of the student, clear exposition, 
friendliness, interest in teaching, and know]l- 
edge of subject. 

4. The five characteristics described most 
frequently as qualities of the poorest teacher 
were poor voice qualities, lack of class dis- 
cussion, reading and dictating lectures, poor 
questioning of students in class, and dis- 
interest in teaching. 

5. Of the teaching activities mentioned in 
the study, clear exposition was named by 
69 per cent of the students, and preparation 
and organization of class by 40 per cent. 
Permitting and encouraging group discus- 
sion and questions in class were also named 
frequently by the student. 

6. In comparing the findings of this study 
with those of similar studies concerned with 
non-nursing students, the author brings out 
some interesting points. The nursing stu- 
dents compared favorably with other stu- 
dents in that they described all but one 
of the qualities which were stated in other 
studies. The one quality not included by 
the nursing students in both instances was 
“stimulating intellectual curiosity.” Nursing 
students did not seem to place as much 


importance as did non-nursing students on 
fairness, open-mindedness, and tolerance, 
One quality which was stressed by the 
nursing students but received very little 
attention from non-nursing students wag 
“good example.” 

With the findings of this study in mind] 
and recognizing the need for a plan of 
evaluation of teaching to improve the teach- } 
ing ability of an instructor or the quality 
of a school of nursing, the author has devel- 
oped a rating scale for the teacher in the 
school of nursing. There is also a chapter 
that discusses the improvement of teaching 
in the school of nursing. 

This book should be of interest to teach- 
ers in general education as well as teachers 
who are concerned mainly with education 
in nursing. The nursing students evaluated 
both groups of teachers and the author has 
compared the findings in this study with 
similar studies of non-nursing students. 

For teachers in nursing education this 
book will have great value. It is one of the 
first studies done in relation to evaluation of 
teaching in this field. It will be illuminat- 
ing indeed for many teachers to read the 
interesting examples and excerpts from the 
students’ papers. The seriousness and the 
objectivity with which the nursing student 
analyzed and described the teachers selected 
as best and poorest are evident in the report 
of the study. The investigation brings out 
the need for further studies to help improve 
teaching in the school of nursing, and can 
serve as a foundation for further study. 

BarsaraA J. RosENCRANS 
Teachers College, Columbia 





